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Shakespeare Asked 
“What's in a Name?” 
It Means Everything 
on That Currency 


HE newly named Treasurer of the 

United States is William Alexan- 

der Julian—or W. A. Julian for short. 

This is not the same as Secretary of 

the Treasury—although many people 

think it is. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is still William H. Woodin. 

W. A. Julian “for short”—that’s im- 
portant. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury signs all U. S. currency on the 
right-hand side of the bill and the 
Treasurer signs il on the left side. You 
will note, if you check it up, that men 
with short names are the favorites for 
these positions of great trust. 

Why? Because it is part of their 
duty to sign and attest all sorts of se- 
curities and documents which involve 
great sums of money. If a man had a 
long name like Sophonisba Quintus 
Curtius Helleflinder and he insisted 
on writing this quadruple-jointed 
“moniker” with a multitude of flour- 
ishes, as some individuals do, the 
whole world might have to stand wait- 
ing half an hour every time their sig- 
nature was required, 

“W. A. Julian”—that’s a short name, 
a flowing name, easily signed. The 
last Treasurer also had a short hame— 
W. O. Woods. Secretary Mellon signed 
his name in the short form “A. W. 
Mellon,” but Ogden L. Mills, his suc- 
cessor, is so proud of his family name 
that he insisted on including the 
“Ogden.” 

Practically all our Secretaries of 
the Treasury, from 1789 till now, have 
had rather short names. Those having 
the longest names were George B. Cor- 
telyou, under Theodore Roosevelt; 
Benjamin H. Bristow, under Grant; 
William P. Fessenden, under Lin- 
coln; William M. Meredith, under 
Polk, and William H. Crawford, under 
Madison. 

All federal currency is good no mat- 
ter whose names are affixed to it and 
no matter how old it may be. The 
Pathfinder often receives bills which 
are many years old and which are 
almost ready to fall to pieces. If these 
are unfit to go back into circulation 
they are sent to the Treasury and de- 
stroyed and new ones are issued in 
their place, 

The Pathfinder is always tickled to 
get bills even if they are old. Uncle 








Sam could do nothing else if he had 
to call in all the old currency and is- 
sue new bills in its place every time 
there was a change in the administra- 
tion or there was a new Secretary of 
the Treasury or U. S. Treasurer. 

Of course these oflicials could not 
personally sign all the new bills that 
are issued in any case. They used to 
do it in the old days, and in the case 
of small national banks which issue 
money this signing is still done by 
hand. The signatures which give the 
necessary verification to a federal bill 


YU relat 


If you find this signature on one of those 


new bills, take the money without testion. 


are placed there by a printing pracess., 
A vast number of duplicate plates for 
this work have to be provided and the 
shops have been kept busy night ahd 
day providing these plates. : 
——-. 


TWO MILLION BACK TO WORK 


In normal times there is a pickup in 
employment during the spring months. 
This “seasonal pickup” was missing 
during the four years of the depres- 
sion, but it has shown up this year— 
and that is a convincing proof that 
conditions are getting better. President 
Green of the Federation of Labor gives 
the number of unemployed as 12,540,- 
000 in May. This isa gain of 1,200,000 
over May, 1932. The upswing, which 
really started in March, has kept on 
and by this time something like 2,000,- 
000 of the idle workers are back on 
the job and beginning to see once 
more how it feels to get a pay envel- 
ope with something in it besides a 
notice to quit. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins is much 
gratified over the showing so far made, 
but she wisely urges people not to 
spoil the situation by being too enthu- 
siastic. “There is still the problem of 
putting millions of people back to 
work, and until we reach the peak of 
October, 1929, we will not be out of 
the danger zone,” she warns. 

Secretary Perkins is not content 
with the system which the govern- 
ment has had in force, which was so 
ponderous that the public were never 
informed of the facts until the damage 
was done and it was too late to do 
anything. Stale figures and belated 
alibis are not going to get by her, she 
says, 








Wheat to Be Used as 
Foundation Stone of 


New Prosperity for 
All the World 


HEAT suffered more from the de- 

pression than any other staple 
product—and that is why it was 
chosen as the foremost product to be 
given relief. It was the world war 
that upset the whole wheat industry. 
During the war our farmers and those 
in the neutral countries boosted their 
wheat production to the limit, in order 
to supply the unusual demand in 
Europe. 

When the war ceased, the farmers 
of Europe hurried to raise just as 
much wheat as they could. The Euro- 
pean governments adopted various 
measures for encouraging their do- 
mestic wheat production, partly so as 
to be more independent of foreign na- 
tions in case of war. The use of for- 
eign wheat is virtually prohibited in 
France, Italy, Germany and some other 
countries, and on top of that they 
levy tariffs of from 85 cents to $1.60 a 
bushel on wheat from abroad. 

Thi§ explanation is necessary in 
order to understand why huge sur- 
pluses of wheat kept piling up in this 
country and elsewhere. Our farmers 
a few years ago could count on selling 
20 per cent of their wheat crop abroad, 
whereas now our exports have drop- 
ped to only five per cent. Stocks of 
wheat held by the exporting nations 
have now reached the vast total of 
775,000,000 bushels—about half of this 
surplus being here in the United 
States. This is 50,000,000 bushels 
more than at the same time last year. 

The situation therefore is growing 





worse. We have seen the vain efforts 
which have been made to get the 
various nations to cut down their 


wheat production—for the common 
good. But both nations and individ- 
uals are very slow to co-operate “for 
the common good.” Even if we could 
get the “big four” wheat countries— 
Argentina, Australia, Canada and 
United States—to agree on an honest- 
to-goodness wheat reduction plan, 
there are the countries of the Danube 
basin and also Russia which we could 
not expect to cut down wheat produc- 
tion just to please us. 

In most countries there is no sys- 
tem in operation which could take 
hold of the wheat industry and con- 
trol it. In this country, finally, we 
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now have such a system in force—and 
that is going to give us a marked ad- 
vantage in tackling this world prob- 
lem never before solved. 

We now have a big stick to hold 
over the rest of the world. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace used it when 
he warned the other nations that if 
wheat stocks continue to pile up, we 
may “dump” our surplus wheat in 
the world market, even if we get only 
20 cents a bushel for it. 

This threat alone sent the price of 
wheat up another notch—which 
shows that the speculators believe it. 
The indications are that our total 
wheat crop this year will be the low- 
est in a generation, and this also is 
helping to stimulate the price. The 
threat of a great dumping of wheat 
from Russia is now found groundless. 

Secretary Wallace and his lieuten- 
ants are hurrying to get the new wheat 


plan under way just as rapidly as 
possible. Regional meetings are being 


held and the workings of the plan ex- 
plained. As the harvesting of the 
1933 wheat crop has already begun, it 
it is too late for the relief to be ap- 
plied directly to this crop. The plan 
is aimed at the 1934 and 1935 crops. 

There are 1,200,000 wheat farmers in 
this country. Each of them will be 
invited to join in the plan—though 
there is nothing to coerce them into 
doing it. The wheat farmer who pro- 
poses to co-operate will enter into a 
regular contract with Uncle Sam. The 
farmer agrees to reduce his wheat 
crops for the next two years by as 
much as 20 per cent. His average 
crops for the three years will be taken 
as the basis of the figuring. But the 
government may not ask him to re- 
duce as much as 20 per cent; the re- 
duction will depend on conditions. 

In order to compensate the co-op- 
erating farmers without making them 
wait till next year, they are to be given 
a substantial payment quite soon, in 
good new cash. It is expected that 
two-thirds of the sum will be paid 
about Sept. 15, and the balance next 
spring, after proof that the planting 
for the 1934 crop has been curtailed. 

It is estimated that about $150,000,- 
000 will be distributed to the wheat 
farmers the first year under this plan, 
and the plan will stay in force two 
years more in any case. This is not 
a plan to sell the farmer’s wheat for 
him; he will be allowed to sell his 
crop when and how he likes. 

The money to finance the plan will 
be raised by a processing tax on wheat, 
after it passes out of the farmer’s 
hands. The exact amount of this tax 
cannot be figured now, as it will be 
based on the price that wheat brings 
in the open market from time to time. 
Based on the June price it would be 
around 30 cents a bushel. 

There is one little item in the plan 
which many people may not under- 
stand—namely the benefits are to be 
paid only on that portion of our wheat 
crop which is consumed domestically. 
No bonus will be paid on the portion 
which is exported. 

Uncle Sam will not do any worry- 
ing for the present about how the 
present wheat surplus will be dis- 


posed of. This surplus may be grad- 
ually marketed as fast as the demand 
is stimulated under the new policy. 
Some of the big wheat growing coun- 
tries suggest that any part of the wheat 
crop which cannot be sold at a fair 
price might be “denatured” and sold 
for whatever it would bring. There 
are however comparatively few uses 
for wheat except in bread. (The Path- 
finder will tell about the others later.) 

The leading wheat growing states— 
which will primarily benefit by the 
plan—are given here, in the order of 
their production: Kansas, North Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Montana, 
Washington, South Dakota, Texas, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Idaho, Indiana, Oregon, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Michigan, California, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Iowa, Utah, New 
York, North Carolina, Wyoming, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia and New Jersey. 

Each wheat growing state will be 
alloted its quota of the total. Then 
each county in each state will be told 
its quota, and finally the individual 
farmer will be lined up. Many meet- 
ings will have to be held. The state 
extension services and other bodies 
are co-operating, and there will be 
local and state advisory boards. 

Secretary Wallace, in explaining the 
benefits of the wheat plan, said: “As a 
result of the adjustment of the wheat 
supply to the demand, the purchasing 
power of the wheat grower will be 
raised—a fact of significance not only 
to him but to every city worker who 
at some time or other has produced 
goods and services bought by the 
wheat grower when he had purchas- 
ing power.” 

Secretary Wallace sent a hot shot 
into the middlemen and _ profiteers 
when he cited the kind of cases which 
we have reported from time to time 
in the Pathfinder—to this effect: 

“It is not a foregone conclusion that 
the entire processing tax need be pass- 
ed on to the consumer. Perhaps it 
might be a good idea for consumers to 
memorize this set of figures, by way 
of illustration: In the pre-war period 
of 1909-13 hard winter wheat was sell- 
ing for 95 cents a bushel at Kansas 
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What a Single Grain of Wheat Contains 


The Pathfinder 


City. Flour sold for $4.38 a barr« 
and bread at six cents a pound. Bu 
in 1932, when wheat at Kansas Cit: 
was 46.9 cents a bushel, flour sold f« 
$3.85 a barrel and bread retailed at 6.7 
cents a pound.” 

Ouch, Ouch—and again Ouch! 





Inland Waterway Opens 


Another of the great dreams « 
pioneer Americans has at last con 
to pass. As much as 250 years ago m« 
thought of an inland water route fron 
the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Michiga: 
What a boon it would have been t 
transportation in those days whe: 
practically everything was shipped b 
water. Despite all our modern meth 
ods of transportation the need fo: 
such a waterway was strong enoug! 
to urge its completion—and at a cos 
of $105,000,000. 

From the Gulf of Mexico boats coul: 
go up the Mississippi river, then u; 
the Illinois river almost to Chicago o1 
Lake Michigan. All that separate: 
them was a 60 mile stretch of land 
between the Illinois river and the Chi 
cago river. That doesn’t seem like a 
great distance, but when you go t 
cut a canal there are other things t 
figure besides distance. The great 
problem is the difference in altituck 
between one end of such a canal and 
the other. In the case of the new 
Illinois canal there was 139 feet dif 
ference in altitude between the uppe: 
and lower end. The only way this 
difference could be taken care of was 
to build locks to lift or lower the 
freight boats. That’s why the new 
canal has four powerful locks. But 
the entire new waterway is 96 miles 
long, including 36 miles of rivers and 
canals in and near Chicago. 

Upon the recent completion of the 
canal Secretary of War George Dern 
and Speaker Henry T. Rainey of th: 
House of Representatives flew from 
Washington to Chicago to participat: 
in the dedication ceremonies, and wit 
ness the first four barges of north 
bound freight towed into Lake Michi 
gan. In just this manner millions of 
tons of cotton and other products of 
the Mississippi river states will now 
make their trip north, while Iowa, 
Illinois and Nebraska grain and Indi 
ana steel will go south on return trips. 

In his dedication speech Secretary 
of War Dern said: “The linking to 
gether of the lake cities of the North, 
the gulf cities of the South, and the 
great cities of the interior should bring 
about a restoration of the economi 
parity of the Middle West with the rest 
of the country.” 


Gold in Them Thar Hills 


Cobwebs in many a Western mining 
town are being brushed away, and th« 
dust of many, many years is being 
swept out. Streets and houses art 
ringing with new life since meta! 
prices have begun to rise. Towns like 
Tombstone, Virginia City, Leadville. 
Tonopah, and Angels Camp, all famous 
in the history of a rough and read) 
West, are shaking off the sleep of al 
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most 50 years and ready now to get 
down to work. 

There are signs of decided activity 
in the states of California, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Utah, Arizona and Nevada, 
Some of it is just the expansion of old 
operations and some the beginning of 
new diggings. Gold is the principal 
lure but the miners of silver and cop- 
per are confident prices of these met- 
als will soon make their finds quite 
profitable. 

Some historians like to write in their 
books that it was the gold and silver 
of Nevada that saved the country at 
the time of the Civil war, and that ina 
later period of stress, the eighties, it 
was the gold of California that laid 
the cornerstone for our national 
wealth that has followed, It may very 
well be possible that gold will play 
a further part in this country’s his- 
tory, and that right now when we are 
about to begin another period of re- 
construction and expansion. 

Scarcely a day goes by without some 
new miner appearing on the scene in 
one of these mining camps, ready to 
start out with his pick and shovel, or 
maybe it’s a whole outfit with big ore 
mills and great machinery for sinking 
shafts into the earth, Walter W. Brad- 
ley, California State mineralogist, said 
of his state that in the last 15 months 
700 to 800 mines had reopened, with 
8,000 men on the pay roll and an in- 
vestment of $3,500,000 in equipment. 

A prominent mine operator in Ne- 
vada said should silver reach 50 cents 
an ounce, and lead, copper and zinc 
reach corresponding prices, his state 
was expecting a real revival. The 
Tonopah mines could make a profit of 
35 cents an ounce, since each ounce 
has about 20 cents worth of gold in it. 

Reports from some of these Nevada 
towns indicate a bit of what is going 
on there, Scossa hears many a miner’s 
boots tramp on its sidewalks. Vir- 
ginia City, the center of the famous 
Comstock lode operations, has lights 
burning all over the town, people who 
have been there at night say. Silver 
City sends notice there’s not a man un- 
employed nor a house vacant in the 
“city” limits. Down in Arizona the 
town of Tombstone that once had a 
reputation for a large silver output, 
and a bad reputation for daily crimes, 
's one of those sweeping out the 50- 
year dust. 


Why Those Camp Kits Cost 


It took 10 days for the Senate in- 
vestigating committee to dig into all 
the details about that purchase of 200,- 
000 toilet kits for the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. Finally, the purchase 
was approved—though the committee 
did say that cheaper kits might well 
have been selected. There was no 
evidence of any undue influence or 
irregularity in the purchase. It was 
one of those cases where there was 
no time to be lost and the order was 
given without the usual deliberation, 
as the articles were needed at once. 

Each of these kits is packed in a 
cardboard box and contains 11 arti- 
cles—as follows: One standard tube 





. other recognized brands. 























The Kit That Caused the Kick 


of toothpaste, one toothbrush, one 
nickel-plated toothbrush holder, one 
tube shaving cream, one. shaving 
brush with nickel handle, one popular 
make gold-plated safety razor, one 
package of five blades; one cake soap 
in nickel container, one comb, one 
nickel-plated metal mirror, one “bach- 
elor’s outfit” of needles, thread and 
thimble. 

The total for the kits was $1.40 
apiece. Investigation showed that 
this is about the regular wholesale 
price for these articles. The same ar- 
ticles when priced in city stores came 
to as high as $3.50, purchased singly. 
Kits were exhibited containing the 
same number of articles which could 
have been bought for much less. 

The reason for the rather high cost 
of the kits was partly due to the fact 
that “standard” articles were called 
for—that is, nationally advertised or 
If what are 
called “competition” brands had been 
permitted, the cost could have been 
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reduced to well under a dollar. But 
there would have been a scandal if 
the government had furnished the for- 
est camp workers with toothbrushes 
made in Japan, for instance. 

Such brushes are retailed in 10-cent 
stores for 10 cents apiece, in a cellu- 
loid tube—and even as low as five 
cents apiece. Some cheap toothbrushes 
can be purchased from the importers 
for as low as $1 a hundred, including 
the freight and duty. 

The same thing applies to some of 
the other articles. If foreign makes of 
safety razors and blades had been per- 
mitted, the cost of those items would 
have been only a fraction of what they 
figured in the approved kit. But there 
would have been a much louder pro- 
test if the products of foreign labor 
had been purchased, Hence the gen- 
eral verdict was that it was wise to 
set a good example by paying a decent 
price and patronizing home markets. 

As a matter of fact the purchase of 
the toilet kits was only a drop in the 
bucket. A very lengthy list of articles 
which will be required for the various 
needs of the forestry camps and other 
great public works is being worked 
out now, 

Here are just a few of the items: 250 
motor ambulances, 46,000 pairs of rub- 
ber boots, 10,000 hair brushes, 150,000 
shaving brushes, 225,000 toothbrushes, 
360,000 pillowcases, 38,000 coats, 68, 000 
cots, 270,000 neckties, 2,500,000 yards 
of denim, 860,000 jumpers, 170,000 pil- 
lows, 190,000 tent poles and 3,500,000 
tent pins, 180,000 raincoats, 200,000 
safety razors, 500,000 bed sheets, 450,- 
000 flannel shirts, 470,000 pairs of 
shoes, 2,000,000 pairs of woolen and 
cotton socks, 6,000 tents, 1,000,000 
towels, 500,000 pairs of denim pants, 
400,000 pairs of wool pants, 460,000 un- 
dershirts, 2,500 autos and trucks—and 
then 1,500 typewriters to do that cor- 
respondence. 

It is no wonder that the factories 
are resuming work on a much larger 
basis, as the requirements for the gov- 
ernment projects alone will keep many 
thousands of workers busy. 
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FOREIGN 


ENGLAND 

William Thomas Turner, captain of 
the Lusitania when it was torpedoed 
and sent to the bottom by German 
U-boats in 1915, died near Liverpool 
at the age of 77. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, celebrat- 
ed his 39th birthday by playing a 
round of golf, calling to receive con- 
gratulations from his parents, and at- 
tending the Greenwich Naval Pageant. 
The outcome of a game of golf played 
by the Prince and his brother with 
Walter Hagen, captain of the Amer- 
ican Ryder Cup team, is not known. 
Said Hagen, “If he (Prince of Wales) 
were not a prince I am sure he would 
be a great golfer.” 

Because her father was a delegate 
to the Economic Conference, Margaret 
H. McReynolds, of Tennessee, was or- 
dered not to appear at Court for pre- 
sentation to the King and Queen after 
a special order had been issued that 
she could. King George heard of her 
grief at the ruling, reversed the deci- 
sion. That night she made her bow to 
Their Majesties with 12 others. 

America’s contender for the British 
Amateur Golf championship, George 
T. Dunlap, jr., was defeated 4 and 3 in 
the semi-finals by Michael Scott, 55- 
year-old Britisher, the oldest player 
to win the championship crown. 

Dean of St. Paul’s, London, Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Inge will resign next summer 
on account of advancing years. He is 
73 and has been dean since 1911. 


GERMANY 


Chancellor Hitler rid himself of a 
thorn in the side when he dissolved 
the private army of Dr, Alfred Hugen- 
berg, called the German National Bat- 
tle Ring, with 10,000 young National- 
ists enrolled. He was still further re- 
lieved when Dr. Hugenberg resigned 
from the Hitler cabinet where he held 
the portfolio of economics and agri- 
culture, It was Dr. Hugenberg who 
made the bid for German colonies that 
created a furore at the London Con- 
ference and led to his recall. The 
presence of numerous Marxists and 
Communists in the National party was 
the reason given for the dissolution. 

Nazi Germany came one step nearer 
its goal of a totalitarian or one-party 
State, when the Socialist party was 
suppressed. This party, the second 
largest in the Reich, polled 7,000,000 
votes in the last election. The decree 
forbids Socialists holding Reichstag 
and State diet posts, their removal 
from public office and the confiscation 
of the party’s funds and property. 

The German government clamors 
for an adequate air force as a result 
of an “air raid” on Berlin in which 
pamphlets said to attack the govern- 
ment were dropped. Investigation by 
private sources revealed the identity 
of the planes was unknown, the con- 
tents of the pamphlets similarly un- 
known, and no single person could be 
found who had seen the planes, which 








flew at an altitude of 10,000 feet on a 
wet evening at 7:30. As a result Air 
Minister Hermann Goering has order- 
ed two special police planes to combat 
the dangers of further “raids.” By 
coincidence an unidentified plane flew 
over Linz, Austria, at approximately 
the same time, dropped pamphlets de- 
nouncing the Dollfuss regime and an- 
nouncing new aggressive Nazi tactics. 


AUSTRIA 


Seized in a swift retaliatory meas- 
ure, the Dollfuss government answer- 
ed the defiance expressed by the hand- 
bills dropped over Linz with the ar- 
rest of Alfred Frauenfeld, head of the 
Nazi party in Austria. 

No comment was made either in the 
newspapers or by the government 
concerning the proposal of Foreign 
Minister Edouard Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia for the restoration of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. Premier Goem- 
boes of Hungary dismissed the idea of 
either a restoration of Archduke Otto 
to the throne or to a union between 
the two countries, On the other hand 
Premier Mussolini is said to favor the 
idea strongly and to have induced Eng- 
land and France to consider his pro- 
posal. 

FRANCE 

In a wedding said to have cost $150,- 
000 Barbara Hutton, New York heir- 
ess to the Woolworth millions, became 
the wife of Prince Alexis Mdviani of 
Russian Georgia. The ceremony took 
place in the Russian Cathedral of Par- 
is in the presence of 800 guests. More 
than 2,000 police reserves restrained 
the crowd outside. At the reception 
at the Ritz 3,000 guests were served 
caviar and champagne at a total cost 
of around $20,000. The couple have 
taken a wedding trip to the Lido, Italy. 

A crowd of 2,000 farmers protested 
the forced sale of goods of a farmer 
near Amiens by taxation authorities. 
The farmer refused to pay a social in- 
surance levy and the crowd upheld 
him, Several were injured 
mounted police appeared and arrested 
several of the agitators. 

A successful operation was perform- 
ed on Jenny Dolly of the Dolly Sisters 
dancing team who had been injured 
in an accident last March, 


ITALY 

Four persons were injured when a 
bomb exploded in the anteroom of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral in Rome. The ex- 
plosion occurred during the Sunday 
noon hour when a large crowd of pil- 
grims were going in and out. Fascist 
police arrested Demetrio Solamon, a 
Spaniard, some hours later. Strained 
relations between the Vatican and 
Spain were thought to be the reason 
for the placing of the bomb in a brief 
case in the cathedral check room. 

King Victor Emmanuel is planning a 
visit to the U. S. next spring to repay 
the visit of the late President Wood- 
row Wilson to Italy at the close of the 
World war. 

Pope Pius bestowed bishop’s mantles 
on five Far East natives, one Annamite, 
one East Indian, and three Chinese. 
Police of San Marino, the world’s 








when . 








The Pathfinde, 


oldest and tiniest republic, foiled 
plot to overthrow the governme: 


seize its treasury, murder the citizen 
and pillage its houses, when they a: 
rested two Sicilians who were part | 
a band of desperadoes hired by polit 
cal exiles from San Marino. 


PHILIPPINES 


Emilio Aguinaldo, leader of the I) 
surrection of 1901, launched an attack 
on the proposed plebiscite on th 


Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo 


Hawes-Cutting independence bill, ad- 
vocating outright rejection. Aguinaldo, 
now over 60, led the Philippine insur- 
rection against the United States three 
decades ago, 


SWITZERLAND 


Renouncing his rights to the Spanish 
throne, and braving parental oppo- 
sition, the former Prince of the As- 
turias, Alfonso, married Edelmira 
Sampedro, attractive daughter of a 
Cuban merchant in Lausanne. Paren- 
tal forgiveness was extended shortl) 
after the ceremony, 

Steering Committee of World Dis- 
armament Conference recommends ad- 
journment until October 16th. 


CHINA 


Floods again have China in their 
grip. A cloudburst resulted in the 
complete destruction of one town 
Tungjen, drowning several thousand 
persons, and then sweeping through 
the valley and drowning another thou- 
sand. Meanwhile the great Hwang Ho, 
or Yellow River, threatens to break 
its dikes and return to its old cours: 
400 miles to the south which it left 
81 years ago. And dikes on the Yang- 
tse River have begun to crumble and 
threaten Shanghai. 


MEXICO 
Reports of finding the bodies of th: 


missing Spanish transatlantic flyers. 


Capt. Mariano Barberan and Lieut 
Joaquin Collar, in their wrecked plan: 
in a lagoon in the state of Tabasc: 
prove false. The flyers were attemp! 
ing a flight from Cuba to Mexico Cit) 
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U. S. Silver and Tariff 


Proposals Win Praise 
at London Conference 


With the danger of a threatened mo- 
tion for adjournment of the London 
Economic Conference by the Europe- 
an gold bloc, and by France in partic- 
ular, safely passed, and with a definite 
proposal by Secretary of State Hull 
dealing with trade barriers and tar- 
ifs, and further a clarification of the 
American stand on stabilization, the 
parley has developed a quieter tone 
after many stormy sessions. 

The bimetalism proposal of Senator 
Key Pittman, of Nevada, served to 
soothe the French and divert their 
thoughts of disrupting the conference. 
Pittman’s plan was accepted by six 
nations unconditionally and by many 
more in the broad principles. In gen- 
eral the plan calls for re-establish- 
ment of gold in international ex- 
change to be used as cover but not 
put into circulation, and that the cen- 
tral banks use 20 per cent silver for 
cover and the rest in gold. 

In the discussion that followed the 
presentation of this proposal it was 
made clear that the plan had not only 
the approval of the American repre- 
sentatives, but also “meets with the 
approval of the President of the Unit- 
ed States.” It was also made clear 
that there will be no return to the gold 
standard by the United States until 
the government is sure that standard 
is workable. On this last point Great 
Britain is in agreement, 

The explanation of the American 
stand on stabilization was made by 
James M. Cox who with James P. War- 
burg was in secret conference with 
Finance Minister Bonnet of France. It 
was an important meeting and Prime 
Minister MacDonald realized the out- 
come of the main conference hung in 
the balance—either that it was saved 
or had collapsed. 

Cox laid his cards on the table, ex- 
plained the United States could not 


Calta. 


—Washington Daily News 


The World Economic Conference caught 
in one of those famous London fogs. 


agree to stabilization because it was 
feared by Washington this would de- 
feat the move to raise prices which it 
considered necessary for business re- 
covery, but that this increase in price 
levels would not lead to wild inflation 
of currency. The memory of post- 
war inflation is still vivid in the 
French mind and they wanted to 
avoid a repetition of that in the pres- 
ent crisis. Cox’s explanation served 


to allay the French fears on the sub- , 


ject. 

Secretary of State Hull’s tariff pro- 
posal contained a preface in the form 
of a resolution which was in reality a 
sharp reminder to the nations of the 
world to abandon their policies of ex- 
treme economic nationalism. Then 
followed what was in effect a three- 
point plan: first, that “embargoes, im- 
port quotas, and other restrictions 
should be reduced as quickly as pos- 
sible’; second, that “tariff barriers 
should be reduced as quickly as pos- 
sible by reciprocal bilateral agree- 
ments”; and third, that those nations 
making bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments should not enter into any con- 
tracts that, while advantageous to 
them, would be most harmful to world 
trade as a whole. 

These two plans, presented by mem- 
bers of the United States delegation, 
have tended to relieve some of the un- 
easiness felt by the Europeans over 
the apparent rift in the ranks of the 
Yankee representatives. Their fair- 
ness has also served to take some of 
the sting out of the criticism leveled 
at the United States for her refusal to 
discuss war debts at all, and for suc- 
cessfully shelving, for the time being 
anyway, all monetary matters. The 
accompanying cartoon tells the story 
of what war debts did for the confer- 
ence. Added to this was the promise 
in Secretary of State Hull’s opening 
address for a tariff proposal which 
was presented to the conference, but 
immediately repudiated by the Admin- 
istration. The scheme for stabiliza- 
tion proposed by George H. Harrison, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and Dr. O. M. W. 
Sprague was likewise rejected by 
Washington. 

Following closely upon the presen- 
tation of the American tariff proposal, 
France introduced a resolution which 
was in a measure a counter-proposal 
to the dynamic drive the United States 
is making to abolish embargoes, quo- 
tas and arbitrary restrictions. The 
French note proposed a quota truce, 
and while it urges nations not to in- 
stitute new prohibitions, it permits 
those already in force to remain for 
an indefinite period. The truce does 
not include agricultural products. This 
is seen as a further move on the part 
of the French government to cope 
with the problem of importations from 
foreign countries with depreciated 
currencies. It will enable her to con- 
irol imports no matter what conces- 
sions she has to make, or are forced 
upon her by the conference, in rela- 
tion to tariffs and other barriers. 

In a general speech to the confer- 
ence Senator James Couzens of Michi- 


- 


gan declared the world’s debt struc- 
ture must be adjusted—not war debts, 
but debts in general. He advocated 
the organizing of creditors throughout 
the world and of forming a permanent 
body to act as advisor between the 
organized creditors and debtors. 
——_—____ oe —______ 


WORLD’S FAIR SIDELIGHTS 

Our travel editor who keeps us in- 
formed of the doings at the Century 
of Progress Exposition at Chicago 
says that the following are well worth 
seeing: 

A giant thermometer, 227 feet high, 
used officially for recording the tem- 
perature on the fair grounds, 

Thrilling Sky Ride which, inciden- 
tally, was dedicated by the well- 
known Amos ’n Andy, the cars of 
which are named after the characters 
in the radio sketch. 

Display of the crack trains of the 
world. 

Duesenberg Straight Eight, a $20,000 
automobile, one of the world’s costli- 
est cars on exhibition. 

Tribe of 35 Seminole Indians going 
through their tribal ceremonies 1,800 
miles from home, 

World’s largest map of Canada, 
measuring 30 by 130 feet. 

A building composed entirely of 
glass blocks, one of steel and one of 
wood. 

“Stamp Collectors’ Nook,” the of- 
ficial philatelic concession, where 
stamps and cachets may be obtained. 

Cotton Blossom Show Boat, that 
dropped anchor for an engagement. 

A giant python that weighs 497 
pounds and measures 30 feet. 

The full-rigged Norwegian training 
ship, the Sorlandet. 

Displays of electric-steam fireworks 
given on Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday nights. 

The lion-taming class at the Lion 
Motor Drome. 

Working models of the turbine mo- 
tors from their invention till the pres- 
ent time. 

Perfect models of the crowns of the 
leading monarchs of the world, 

Exhibits of your favorite foods, 
with models of Dutch, English, Span- 
ish, French, Acadian and American 
kitchens, 

Exhibits in the Edison Memorial 
building including the first phono- 
graph and the first electric light. 

Chemistry exhibit in the Hall of 
Science showing the 93 known ele- 
ments. 

Dr. M. A. Couney’s Infant Incubator 
for children prematurely born. 

Pantheon de la Guerre, famous war 
picture, 402 feet long and 45 feet high. 

A talking book at the Federal Office 
of Education. 

“The Bluenose,” famous fishing 
schooner of the Newfoundland fleet. 

Cigar making machines. 

Gas Industry Exhibit including a gas 
thermometer and the Fountain of 
Flame. 

Submarine S-49, sister ship to the 
ill-fated S-51. 

Prof. Auguste Piccard’s stratosphere 
balloon. 


































CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


The national recovery act is calling 
practically everybody to Washington. 
Representatives of national trade as- 
sociations, regional associations, labor 
organizations, etc., etc., are swarming 
into the capital to work out their code 
agreements with administration of- 
ficials. 

Kenneth Romney, sergeant at arms 
of the House of Representatives, is 
arrested on charges of alleged drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct at a 
Washington hotel, and forfeits $15 
collateral. 

President Roosevelt issues executive 
order exempt- 
ing Dr. William 
A. Taylor, chief 
of the Bureau 
of Plant Indus- 
try, from com- 
pulsory retire- 
ment from the 
government 
service for age. 
Dr. Taylor is 
70 years old 
and has been in 
the Department 
of Agriculture 
since 1891. He 
is declared to 
be a leading authority on the growing, 
shipping and storage of fruits. 

President Roosevelt has rigid rules 
against selling articles in Federal 
buildings amended so blind persons 
are permitted to dispose of pencils 
and newspapers. 


TAXES 


Treasury figures for April and May 
show that the annual revenue from 
3.2 per cent beer will be approximate- 
ly $280,000,000 annually, if returns 
keep coming in at the present rate. 
But the American Business Men’s Pro- 
hibition Foundation says federal reve- 
nue from beer “is sharply disappoint- 
ing to the brewers and their political 
backers.” 

Federal tax collections for May 
show that business has made a definite 
upturn. Collections for May totaled 
more than $114,000,000 as compared 
with $89,000,000 in April and only 
$60,000,000 in May 1932. 

Internal Revenue Bureau issues spe- 
cial income regulations extending time 
in cases where taxpayers’ funds are 
tied up in closed banks. 


FARMING 


Administrators of the farm act re- 
veal that a processing tax of about six 
cents a pound will be put on leaf to- 
bacco to finance a program of reduc- 
ing the acreage of this year’s crop. 

Farm relief in the form of cash 





Dr. Taylor 


bonuses for crop curtailment, better 
prices for what they have to sell and 
no great increase in what they have 
to buy 


is helping farmers in most 








sections of the country “look up.” It 
has been estimated that the farm in- 
come in Texas this year will be 65 to 
75 per cent greater than last year. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion announces the appointment of H. 
R. Tolley, director of the Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics 
and a nationally known economist, as 
chief of the special crops section. 

President makes direct appeal to 
cotton growers of the South to reduce 
this year’s crop by at least 3,000,000 
bales. 

BANKING 

Farm Credit Administration places 
total Federal Land Bank loans in 
force as of May 31 at $1,102,890,700. 

Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee resumes its investigation of 
private banking establishments. 

Board of directors of the American 
Manufacturers Export Association au- 
thorizes the appointment of a commit- 
tee to organize a central bank for for- 
eign trade under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 


SPORTS 

Either cranks or racketeers try to 
shake-down Jack Sharkey and his 
manager, Johnny Buckley, for $5,000 
with threats of harm to Sharkey or 
his children. 

Ellsworth Vines, America’s No. 1 
tennis ace, denies reports that he is 
considering an offer of $100,000 to turn 
professional. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


The 2,500 1933 bonus army that 
marched on Washington and signed up 
for the forestry army will spend the 
summer months in New England 
forests. 

Middle West claims low record of 
dismissals from the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps as disciplinary action— 
only one in 1,000 workers. Desertions 
from the corps have dropped from 1.5 
per cent to less than nine-tenths of 
one per cent. 

“Happy Days,” the forestry army’s 
official publication, is now a 12-page 
weekly tabloid. It relates happenings 
in the various conservation camps 
such as sports events, etc. The boys 
have to pay three cents for a copy. 

Practically all of the 250,000 men in 
the reforestation army are now actual- 
ly at work in the forests. 

In addressing the American Legion 
at Atlanta, Gov. Eugene Talmadge, of 
Georgia, criticizes government refor- 
estation and cotton policies and calls 
members of Conservation Corps “bums 
and loafers.” 


AVIATION 


Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
plan to fly to Greenland and possibly 
to Iceland to survey the northern air 
route to Europe for the Pan-American 
Airways, of which the Colonel is tech- 
nical adviser. They will use the plane 
in which they flew to China. A ship 
has already been sent to Greenland 
to act as a base for the aerial survey. 

War Department’s regulations gov- 
erning appointment of flying cadets to 
Randolph Field, Tex., the “West Point 
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of the Air,” are changed to allow 5; 
recent graduates of the Naval Aca: 
emy at Annapolis, who were not co: 
missioned in the Navy because of t! 
lack of vacancies, to become flyi: 
cadets of the Army Air Corps. 
Before leaving Akron for the Lal 
hurst, N. J., Naval Air Station, wh: 
it is now housed, the new dirigi! 
U. S. S. Macon was formally commi 
sioned as a vessel of the Navy. 


R. F.C. 


During the month of May the Re- 
construction Finance Corporati: 
loaned out approximately $500,000,000), 
while assets of the corporation at th: 
end of that month totaled $2,900,00 
000 with liabilities and capital balan 
ing that figure. 

The R. F. C. ends its self-liquidatin: 
loan activities. When this phase of 
the corporation’s business was turned 
over to the Public Works Administ: 
tion it had granted loans totaling $217 
565,800, and made over $26,000,000 
interest in 16 months. 


PEOPLE 


Upon returning to America fri 
Geneva for a conference with t! 
President, Norman H. Davis, United 
States Ambassador at Large, says tha! 
while there is a lot to be accomplish: 
success at the disarmament conferenc 
can be reached unless something u 
foreseen happens. 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, of Sacrament 
Cal., president of the National C« 
gress of Parents and Teachers, wil! 
represent this country at the biennia! 
convention of Education Associations 
in Dublin, Ireland, July 27 to August 4. 

Rep. Bertrand D. Snell, Republican 
of New York, thinks the special session 
of Congress established an unparalle!- 
ed spending spree and predicts that 
“the day of reckoning” will bring new 
and more burdensome taxes. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, has 
started something that may become 





—Underwood and Underwood 


Col. Edwin A. Halsey, secretary of the Sen- 
ate, with the bound volumes of new la» 
passed by the special session of the 73rd 
Congress. In these seven books there ar 
more than 10,000,000 words—every one « 
them the law. Ten million odd words see 
prolific, says Col. Halsey, but there wa: 


; 


more important legislation of vital interes! 


to the people of the country enacted at thi: 
special session than at any other session 
in the history of the country. 
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general practice with those entering 
the government service. Upon assum- 
ing the duties of his new job Dr. Mor- 
gan filed with the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General a list of all 
the property, real and personal, owned 
by him and his family at the time of 
his appointment. He plans to file a 
similar statement when he has finish- 
ed developing the Tennessee valley. 

Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
undergoes operation on prostate gland 
at Johns Hopkins hospital. 

Rep. Joseph W. Byrns, of Tennessee, 
majority leader of 
the House of Rep- 
resentatives, claims 
that the administra- 
tion has_ fulfilled 
virtually all of its 
campaign pledges 
and gives the Demo- 
crat House credit 
for saving the coun- 
try more than 
$2,000,000,000 since 
they took charge in 
1931. He says the 
budget will be bal- 
anced during pres- 
ent fiscal year. Let’s hope he is right. 

Anne O’Brien, of New York—she 
didn’t give her age—wins the title of 
“Model Bathing Girl of 1933.” 

Carl Byrd Fisher, 13, of Whittier, 
N. C., who discovered Col. Raymond 
Robins after the famous prohibition- 
ist’s mysterious disappearance, is 
given $200 by members of the Robins 
family. 

Carl W. Thompson, Galveston busi- 
ness man, is elected to succeed the late 
Clay Stone Briggs in the House of 
Representatives. 

In a recent radio broadcast Col. 
Louis Howe, secretary to the Presi- 
dent, said Mr. Roosevelt hates a yes 
man and defends the special session 
of Congress from characterizations of 
being merely a rubber stamp. 


LABOR 


President William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, ap- 
peals to the unorganized workers of 
the country to organize to obtain all 
the benefits and rights of the national 
recovery act. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins, who 
presides over the new Labor Advisory 
Board of the national recovery act, 
urges that no trade or industrial code 
should be approved which does not 
prohibit child labor. 


COURTS 


Circuit Judge James E. Horton, of 
Athens, Ala., sets aside the verdict of 
guilty returned against Haywood Pat- 
terson, one of the nine negroes in the 
Scottsboro case, saying the jury’s ver- 
dict was against the weight of evi- 
dence, and grants motion for a new 
trial. 

Judge Edward F. Hanify at Barn- 
stable, Mass., sentences Kenneth Buck, 
convicted of kidnaping 10-year-old 
Peggy McMath and the extortion of 
$60,000 ransom from her parents, to 
24 years in the state prison. His 
brother, Cyril, is acquitted. 

Jury in Federal Court in New York 





Rep. Byrns 


finds Charles E. Mitchell, former head 
of the National City Bank of that 
city, not guilty of “fraud” and “sham” 
in connection with income taxes, 

Maryland Court of Appeals at An- 
napolis rules that the additional tax 
imposed on chain stores operating in 
the Old Line State by the last legis- 
lature does not become effective until 
May, 1934, instead of June this year. 

The same court rules that military 
training is a compulsory part of the 
course at the University of Maryland 
and that no student can legally be 
exempted from it. 

Judge James F. Shipman, of Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., sentences his lifelong 
friend, Carl H. Hunter, cashier and 
vice president of the closed Mound 
City Bank, to 20 years in jail for 
embezzlement. 


RAILROADS 
There won’t be any 22.5 per cent 
cut in railroad wages for another 
year. Joseph B. Eastman, coordinator 
of transportation, announces that the 
wages will remain at the present level 
under an agreement signed by repre- 
sentatives of the railroad management 

and the railroad workers. 


CRIME 

Twenty-year-old Joseph Doldo, of 
Watertown, N. Y., is arrested and held 
under $10,000 bail on charges of send- 
ing threatening letters and explosives 
through the mail. Police say he con- 
fessed sending crude bombs to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as well as a “rubber” 
check for 75 million dollars with 
which to pay the war debts. 

Attorney General Cummings an- 
nounces that one of the first things 
the government will do in its war on 
gangsters and racketeers will be to 
find out where they get machine guns, 

Judge Erwin Cummins, of Washing- 
ton, Pa., (no relation to the Attorney 
General), says all convicted gangsters 
should be lined up against a wall and 
shot, 


PROHIBITION 

West Virginia and California join 14 
other states voting for repeal of the 
18th amendment. 

Postmaster General Farley says that 
because of the strong and growing 
sentiment for prohibition repeal in the 
“Solid South” he expects that dry 
stronghold to vote for repeal when 
given the opportunity. 


GENERAL 


National Industrial Conference 
Board reports an increase of one- 
eighth of one per cent in the cost of 
living for wage earners. 

Fire at Lowell, Mass., damages 20 
houses, a school and a church, killing 
one person and injuring 12 others. 

The Navy League of the United 
States, nongovernment organization, 
elects Nathaniel M. Hubbard, jr., of 
Chicago, president, succeeding William 
H. Gardiner, of New York. 

The big white stone home of the 
Lindberghs atop Sourland Mountain 
at Hopewell, N. J., and the 500-acre 
estate will become a children’s wel- 
fare center with Col. and Mrs. Lind- 


ood 
. 


bergh, Dr. Abram Flexner, Col. Henry 
Breckenridge and Owen R. Lovejoy as 
trustees. “High Field,” a non-profit- 
making corporation which they have 
formed, will operate the place “to pro- 
vide for the welfare of children, in- 
cluding their education, training, hos- 
pitalization and other allied purposes, 
without discrimination in regard to 
race or creed.” 

Central conference of American 
rabbis in convention at Milwaukee 
adopts resolution favoring recognition 
of Soviet Russia by the United States. 


GOVERNMENT 

Harry L. Hopkins, emergency relief 
administrator, announces that all fed- 
eral unemployment relief money must 
be distributed by public agencies after 
August 1. 

Treasury submits list of 15,000 
names of individuals suspected of 
hoarding gold to the Justice Depart- 
ment. After Justice agents interview 
all those known to have withdrawn 
large sums of gold or gold certificates, 
Attorney General Cummings says, the 
list of names of deliberate hoarders 
will be published. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
R. G. Tugwell, in the absence of Sec- 
retary Wallace and 
with the approval 
of the Special Board 
for Public Works, 
apportions the 
$400,000,000 appro- 
priated by the na- 
tional recovery act 
for expenditure on 
highway construc- 
tion. Texas got the 
largest slice—$24,- 
000,000, with New 
York getting $22,- 
000,000 and Penn- 
sylvania $18,000,000. 
Vermont got the least—$1,867,000. 

Tennessee Valley Authority an- 
nounces that the first major project to 
be undertaken in the development of 
Muscle Shoals and the valley will be 
construction of Cove Creek dam. 

Revision of benefits to veterans vot- 
ed during the closing hours of the 
special session of Congress gives the 
veterans $97,000,000 more than they 
would have gotten under the terms of 
the economy act. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, administrator 
of the national recovery act, says in a 
radio address that the administration 
will tolerate no “wildcat price lifting.” 

The government ended the 1933 
fiscal year with a deficit of approxi- 
mately $1,750,000,000. 


DEATHS 


Rep. Edward B. Almon, 73, of Ala- 
bama, at his apartment in a Wash- 
ington hotel. 
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FORE IT IS TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your 
postmaster. other publishers oragencies. The slightest delay 
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of copies of The Pathfinder as it is necessary to prepare our 
mailing list from ten days to three weeks in advance. The 
Post Office Department will no longer permit the delivery of 
mailincorrectly addressed and second ciass mail will not be 
forwarded. NOTIFY US at once of any errorin your present 
address label and THREE WEEKS IN ADVANCE ifyou 
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PERSONALITIES 


Appointment of Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the University of Akron, 
to direct the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, brings to the federal serv- 
ice a distinguished educator who has 
behind him a notable record. Dr. 
Zook was born at Fort Scott, Kans., 
in 1885, graduated from the University 
of Kansas in 1906, received his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1907 and was married 
in 1911. He was made a doctor of 
philosophy by Cornell and has been 
instructor at the University of Kansas 
and Pennsylvania State College. He 
served on the committee on public 
information in 1918 and as associate 
director of instruction of the Treas- 
ury Department’s Savings Division. 

Establishing a unique record, Sena- 
tor William J. Bulow recently complet- 
ed two years in the United States 
Senate without making a single speech 
in spite of the fact that he is consid- 
ered quite an orator in his own state 
of South Dako- 
ta. He says that 
he doesn’t like 
doing useless 
things and that 
speeches in 
Congress are 
just that, as 
most legislation 
is shaped in the 
committee 
rooms anyway. 
Senator Bulow 
who is 64 years 
of age, prac- 
ticed law after 
his graduation 
from the University of Michigan. He 
has served as county judge, state’s 
attorney, state senator, and was twice 
governor of his state. In 1930 he was 
elected to the United States Senate 
and though he may be averse to 
speechmaking he is a regular attend- 
ant of all sessions. 

Robert P. Skinner, former consular 
general for Latvia, Finland and 
Esthonia, entered the consular service 
in 1897 and will be eligible for retire- 
ment in about six years. He has held 
numerous diplomatic posts during this 
period of service and although he is 
Republican, the President, in recogni- 
tion of his long and valuable service, 
named him Ambassador to Turkey. 

Another Republican to receive a 
diplomatic post is Francis White, of 
Maryland, appointed as minister to 
Czechoslovakia. Until his appoint- 
ment he was assistant secretary of 
state in charge of Latin-American af- 
fairs. Mr. White was the key witness 
two years ago in the investigation by 
Senator Johnson into the methods of 
financing loans throughout  Latin- 
America. He is considered an out- 
standing authority on these countries. 

Spectacular methods and earnest 
campaigning swept Homer T. Bone 
into the United States Senate last elec- 
tion with a lead of 20,000 votes over 
the presidential ticket. Sen. Bone has 
been active in politics for many years 








Senator Bulow 





although his legislative experience has 
been confined to one term in the state 
legislature. He is a lawyer by profes- 
sion and is an earnest advocate of 
municipal ownership. 

All branches of the Roosevelt family 
were represented when prizes were 
awarded at the close of the Groton 
School for the past term. Franklin D., 
jr.. was awarded first prize in the 
senior debating society and the first 
prize for high scholarship and athletic 
ability. Archibald, jr., was awarded 
the reading prize for the lower grades 
and a medal for patriotic essays. Ker- 
mit, jr., was winner of the Grotonian 
prize. Both sons of Theodore came in 
for a share of the awards, Cornelius 
winning the science, also the Butler 
prize, while Quentin received the 
Choir Challenge Cup. Mrs, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt looked proudly on as the 
members of the famous families re- 
ceived their honors. 

Prof. William E. Dodd, of Chicago 
university, is America’s new ambas- 
sador to Germany. Prof. Dodd is 64 
years old and while unknown to the 
political world he is famous in the 
circle of writers and lecturers. He is 
president of the American Historical 
Society; author of a life of Jefferson 
Davis and co-author of the Riverside 
History of the United States. He 
studied at Leipzig where he became 
fluent in the use of the German 
language. 

Miss Celeste Jedel was the only 
woman Officially connected with the 
American delegation to the World 
Economic Conference. She had charge 
of the official papers, receiving, re- 
laying and filing of official messages 
from the government and the dele- 
gates. Miss Jedel is 22 years of age 
and a recent graduate of Barnard Col- 
lege. She was an assistant to Pro- 
fessor Moley during the famous Sea- 
bury investigation. She came to the 
State Department with the new ad- 
ministration. 





BROADCASTING 





Columnist Arthur Brisbane has sign- 
ed up for his first regular series of 
broadcasts. He 
will comment on 
significant features 
in the news, and 








will be on Sun- 
iS day nights. 

’ TThere’s a new 

series of drama 


programs on the 
Columbia network 
—‘‘Happiness 
House” with Burr 
Blackburn as the 
star. Featured 
with this is organ 
music as opener and fade-out by Dr. 
Gustav Ronfort, one-time Vatican 
organist. 

Ten years on the air is the record 
of Frederic William Wile, Columbia’s 
prize political talker. He began back 
in 1923 to say what he thought of the 
Elephant and the Donkey, and he’s 
been talking about them ever since. 


Brisbane 
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Capitol Hill statesmen first saw th¢ 
lapel mike when Wile used it to inter- 
view them. 

How did you like those jungle-loving 
Vandercooks’ (Mr. and Mrs.) air-talk 
on their adventures? Ready to start 
off on the trail yourself? They’re or 
their way to the far side of the Pacifix 
now, to go over some islands when 
they arrive. 

Radio executives think Hollywood 
will be the center of the new industry 
television, when i! 
comes along, and 
they’re looking 
over the ground 
out there. M. H 
Aylesworth, NBC’: 
president, has 
signed for a _ big 
Studio in the town 
where the = stars 
always shine. 

School children 
in Long’ Beach 
Cal., had hard 
luck following the 
earthquake, when they found they had 
to go to school even if all the build- 
ings were a heap of bricks. The schoo! 
board thought of the radio, and twice 
daily lessons were broadcast and as- 
signments given out to be handed in 
the next day. Over 5,000 children 
turned radio dials, and those who 
didn’t have anything to twist had to 
read the daily papers to get the same 
thing. 

Little Jack Little used to answer 
when anyone called John Leonard. He 
had to change the name when he went 
with a new vaudeville circuit back in 
the old days. They wanted a “little” 
name to go easily in lights—and so 
he’s now L. J. L. 

July 10 a lot of radio people will be 
gathering in Mexico City—not Kate 
Smith, or Ed Wynn—or anybody like 
that, but statesmen who know about 
the air. S’pose it’ll be a sort of radio 
“disarmament conference.” 

Amelia Earhart’s broadcast over 
New York when she talked to eight 
different ground points, showed what 
the boys “over there” couldn’t do back 
in 18. The broadcasting aviatrix talk- 
ed to night club people, actors back- 
stage, and a few hardy souls who had 
gone up the gray towers of the Empire 
State Building. 

New radio-set styles are in and 
they’re getting smaller and smaller, 
mostly modernistic in design. And 
they sound just like the big fellows. 
Much cheaper, too. 

Columbia renewed Irvin S. Cobb’s 
contract, so you'll hear the Paducah 
humorist for quite a while longer. 
They hope to make a Radio Mark 
Twain out of him—he’s that type of 
homely humor. 

a 


HE GOT A $9.75 LESSON 


An old racket was worked on a 
Washington barber when he gave 
$9.75 change to a young man who 
handed him a $10 bill to pay for his 
shave. It wasn’t till later that the 
barber discovered the bill was made 
up of parts of a ten-er and a one, 
pasted together. 


M. H. Aylesworth 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


The Gellatly collection of paintings 
and art objects, conservatively valued 
at more than $4,000,000 and one of the 
most valuable collections in the United 
States, was recently placed on exhibi- 
tion at the National Gallery of Art in 
the National Museum building. This 
valuable and interesting collection is 
an outright gift to the American peo- 
ple from the late John Gellatly of New 
York, through the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Brought to Washington this 
year the collection contains 145 Amer- 
ican masterpieces in oil, water color 
and pastel, as well as the work of 
foreign masters. The art objects num- 
bering 1,500 rare pieces include a 
throne carpet with silver and gold 
threads, a large black jade cup and a 
small cup cut from a single emerald, 
formerly the property of Jahangir 
Gogul, emperor of Delhi, India, who 
succeeded his father, Akbar the Great, 
in 1605. 

Maybe you have seen some of it. 
The Greater National Capital Commit- 
tee is advertising Washington through- 
out the United States and Europe by 
booklets, posters and maps. Last year 
the committee distributed more than 
5,000,000 pieces of this literature. 

Residents of the District of Colum- 
bia may live on one of the most famous 
rivers in the country but they have to 
do their swimming in municipal and 
public and private pools. That’s be- 
cause the great Potomac is badly pol- 
luted. Recently the U. S. Public 
Health Service made a thorough study 
of the Potomac waters and found that 
both the Potomac and Anacostia rivers 
are unfit for bathing due to pollution 
of the streams by District sewage. The 
cost of a sewage treatment plant for 
the District, the Health Service says, 
would be between $8,000,000 and 
$9,000,000. Besides being so badly pol- 


luted for several miles down the river 
below the sewage outlets that even 
fish cannot survive, the Potomac is a 
treacherous stream for bathers. Many 
drownings occur each summer despite 
the warnings that the stream is pol- 
luted. 

Washington gets its water supply 
from the Potomac, but that is piped in 
from Great Falls, and with the capi- 
tal’s modern filtration and purifying 
plants, the city has one of the purest 
water supplies in the world. 

Thomas Circle still has a lot of 
Washingtonians walking and talking 
in circles, as it were. Emphatic dis- 
approval by the Commission of Fine 
Arts of the proposal to rearrange the 
layout of this circular intersection at 
14th and M streets and Vermont and 
Massachusetts avenues was a decided 
victory for the many citizens and citi- 
zens organizations that have protest- 
ed the change. This decision of the 
Fine Arts Commission is felt by many 
opposed to the plan to be the final 
blow to the project. 

In explaining its decision the com- 
mission said it regarded such a change 
as the first step toward elimination of 
the distinctive circles which add so 
much to the beauty of Washington. 
Traftic at these circles frequently be- 
comes congested. This is especially 
true of Thomas Circle during rush 
hours, but largely because the street 
cars have to go around the circle in 
the traffic lanes. At the same time 
autos pour into the circle from eight 
different angles. The plan proposed 
by the Office of Public Buildings and 
2arks and traffic officials would run 
the street cars and two lanes of traffic 
through the circle, on either side of 
one of the finest equestrian statues in 
Washington. 

While disapproving the plan to 
slice the circle in two, the commission 
suggested that certain changes be made 
in the outer curb lines which would 
aid materially the flow. of traffic. At 
the same time the commission pointed 


—Pathfinder Photo 


These tower-shaped, vine-covered structures that appear to be Old World castles or 
fortifications are just a part of the great filtration plant which purifies Washington’s 
water supply. 
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out to the disbursing office of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning 
Commission that the President’s Park, 
the Washington Monument Grounds, 
the driveways of the Lincoln Memorial 
and other park driveways were uti- 
lized as all-day parking places, and 
that Washington stands practically 
alone in allowing all-night parking on 
the streets. “Until drastic measures 
are taken to restore the thorough- 
fares of Washington to their purpose 
as thoroughfares, instead of free park- 
ing places,” the report said, “it is idle 
to hope for relief by lopping off sec- 
tions of circles.” 

They are still making many changes 
on Capitol Hill. Bids have just been 
opened in the office of David Lynn, 
architect of the Capitol for the clear- 


David Lynn, architect of the Capitol, who 
has a lot to do and say about beautifying 
the Capitol grounds. 


ing of two areas near the Capitol to 
make way for improvements. Build- 
ings in one of the areas were acquired 
by the government in order to tear 
them down and make room for the ex- 
tension of the Capitol grounds. The 
other area is to be cleared of buildings 
so the Library of Congress annex can 
be built. At present there are no 
funds for the construction work, but 
those in charge of the building needs 
for the library hope to get the Presi- 
dent to let them have $5,000,000 or so 
of the $3,300,000,000 public works 
fund. The site for the new annex is 
in rear of the main Library of Con- 
gress. When completed the annex will 
have a large number of greatly needed 
bookstacks and will house the Copy- 
right Division, the branch printing of- 
fice, as well as the bindery and card 
division. 

The merchants, hotel people and 
amusement houses in Washington 
would not have so much prosperity if 
it were not for the many visitors to the 
national capital. Each year the visi- 
tors spend an estimated $40,000,000. 

—_—————. 


Costing $65,000,000, the dock recent- 
ly completed at Southampton, Eng- 
land, is the largest in the world, and is 
capable of berthing eight of the 
world’s largest liners at the same time. 
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EDITORIAL 


The 











Money is something like men. 
tighter it gets the louder it talks. 
gq 
They are anxious to get Uncle Sam 
into the League of Nations partner- 
ship, because he is the only one who 
would put in more than he would 
take out. 
g 


The ladies of the jury in New York 
who convicted a dentist for practicing 
without a license certainly proved that 
they believe in a law with teeth in it. 

q 

It is found that quite a number of 
furred tongues have been caused by 
drinking hair tonic. This ought to 
stop now. 

g 


We think Rudy Vallee ought to write 
a song called “I Could Love You in a 
Big Way”—and dedicate it to Kate 
Smith. 
q 


U. S. SAVES ON CEMENT 


OU remember, some time ago we 

said the Old Pathfinder was get- 
ting after the cement combine with a 
sharp stick and that Uncle Sam was 
also watching. As a result of that 
statement we received nearly a bushel 
of letters and propaganda matter from 
the cement interests telling us that we 
were wrong. They cited bunches of 
figures proving that they had been 
doing business for several years at a 
loss and arguing that the cement con- 
cerns were justified in boosting prices 
instead of reducing them so as to in- 
crease the sales, as Pathfinder sug- 
gested. 

Now Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
has just placed a contract for 400,000 
barrels of cement for Boulder Dam. 
The price is $1.40 a barrel f. o. b., 
which is such a reduction that Uncle 
Sam saves $52,000 on that order alone. 
Secretary Ickes had rejected the bids 
twice, when he saw that the bidders 
must have got their heads together on 
the price. 

The general rule in the purchase of 
articles for the government is that 
bids have to be asked for, and the low- 
est bidder gets the order if other 
things are equal. This plan is a wise 
one for the protection of the people’s 
purse. When it is found that all the 
bidders or a number of them have bid 
the same price, it usually shows that 
there has been collusion—and that is 
exactly what the law is intended to 
prevent, 

Sometimes the law is defeated by let- 
ting one bidder put in the lowest bid 
and when the contract is awarded to 
him, the other concerns which are in 
the secret pool divide the business up 
to suit themselves. 

We are sorry for the cement fac- 
tories which have been running at a 
loss—but they are not the only ones. 
There is no guarantee that any busi- 
ness can be carried on at a profit. The 





new industrial control law does take 
this into consideration. When it gets 
fully into operation it is supposed to 
stop any concern or industry which 
sells its products below cost. 

The cement industry will benefit 
tremendously from this law, as it 
forces all concerns to get together and 
agree to raise wages, reduce working 
hours, stop cut-throat and “gyp” tactics 
and limit production according to the 
demand. Presumably under this new 
system every business which operates 
al all will operate at a profit, and those 
which cannot come up to the stand- 
ards required by the “codes” will pass 
out of existence. 

g 

Doctor Harvey Wiley was about 
right when he told a Congress com- 
mittee in 1921 that he had been in 
favor of the League of Nations at first 
but that, after studying the League 
covenant for two years and not being 
able to understand it, he had changed 
his mind and decided it was not the 
kind of a noose Uncle Sam _ should 
put his neck into. 

¢ 

“Wheeling coal firm raises wages,” 
says a news heading. Well, who 
wouldn’t want his wages raised for 
wheeling coal—especially in this hot 
weather? 

q 


Now that Uncle Sam has presented 
a “co-ordinator” to the railroads, we 
wonder if they’ll know how to play 
the darned thing. 
q 


A “stable” dollar presumably is one 
that will always buy enough feed to 
keep the old hoss alive. 

g 

A man named Payer has been chosen 
as Assistant Secretary of State, to help 
fix things up with foreign nations. It 
would be a good thing if some of those 
nations would pick a Payer or two to 
deal with us. 

q 


‘*PRINTING-PRESS’’ MONEY? 
ANY of our readers are asking the 
question: Why is it that the gov- 
ernment keeps right on borrowing 
money and paying interest on it when 
it might better speed up the printing 
presses and thus provide plenty of 

money for all legitimate purposes? 

This question is as old as money 
itself. The answer is that many na- 
tions have tried the plan and they 
sank deeper and deeper into the hole. 
Once a country embarks on a policy 
of unlimited money inflation, it finds 
itself riding an avalanche—and it 
can’t get off. 

One able man who writes that he 
does not wish his name used says he 
has made this suggestion to the Presi- 
dent. He adds that he has “great hopes 
and faith in Roosevelt” but he thinks 
the President will have to “relieve the 
people of this INTEREST burden” be- 
fore prosperity can return. 

As a matter of fact, the President has 
pointed out plainly that he has the 
inflation remedy all ready in case it 
is needed—but he believes it may not 








The Pathfinde) 


While it migh 
government t 


be necessary to use it. 
be possible for our 
cease borrowing money and issu 
greenbacks in unlimited quantities 
while it might even be possible to sul 
stitute such currency for securiti 
which now draw interest, this woul 
be regarded as a very risky step. 

It would amount to a repudiation « 
government bonds. It is not a polic 
which any government would delil 
erately choose to adopt. It is tru 
that the holders of bonds, and esp« 
cially of tax-free securities, are in 
favored position, but this can hard), 
be remedied by uncontrolled inflatio: 
and repudiation, 

q 


MAY AS WELL SAVE THE POSTAGE 
OMEBODY who doesn’t know how 
stingy and mean we are must hay: 
put us on the Wall Street “sucker list, 
for our mail is filled with such offer 
as these: “Big profits possible in 1933 
$1 will start you off’; “Rich winning: 
for those who have the nerve to BU) 
NOW the stocks our service recom 
mends”; “$1,307 profits in eight weeks 
operating in our 10-share units”; “The 
time has come when investors canno! 
depend on _ guesswork, tips and 
hunches—you must have our weekl) 
analysis of stock trends”; “Do not de 
lay a moment longer; wire for our in 
vestment forecast”; “Get right in on 
the ground floor for our great gold 
mine bonanza in Mexico”—etc. 
q 
A new rule in one of our leading 
penitentiaries forbids the prisoners t 
wear diamonds. Goodness, if this 
thing keeps on, it will soon be s: 
that criminals won’t be treated any 
better than ordinary people. 


Geography question: Did Yap to s 
the Jap? Yep. 
gq 


A man aims to put his best foot for 
ward—but not so with a mule. 
¢ 
A mild winter next winter is pre- 
dicted—still there are a lot of people 
who are going to find it hard sledding. 


q 


Market report says that coffee is 
weak. It'll get strong enough if the 
“bulls” let it percolate a little more. 

————<—<———- 


COOLIDGE KNEW 


Nobody knew the hardships of serv- 
ing in the White House better than 
Calvin Coolidge did. When he left the 
presidential office he tried to make il 
clear that he was through with poli- 
tics. Nevertheless, people continued 
to talk to him as if they thought he 
might run again. In most cases they 
were merely trying to see what sort 
of a reply he would make—if any. 

One man, not very long before his 
death, put the query to Mr. Coolidg: 
as to whether he would refuse to serve 
if he was elected president in 1936 
Coolidge thought a while and then 
said he would “refuse to serve unless 
Congress would increase the salary. 
Of course he was merely cracking « 
joke. 
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MARKETING | 


Uncle Sam is beginning to enjoy 
some of the benefits of the new taxes, 
and also the reductions in ordinary 
government expenses. Trade for May 
showed a 16 per cent increase over 
March. There is increased activity 
in so many quarters that it is impos- 
sible to catalog them. Internal reve- 
nue collections for May were $115,- 
000,000, or more than double the same 
month last year. All records were 
broken on cigarettes, and this one item 
brought over $38,000,000 into the 
Treasury. The new beer tax brought 
in $11,000,000, the gas tax $13,000,000, 
oil tax $2,000,000, electric current $2,- 
800,000, bank checks $3,000,000, autos 
$1,000,000 and tires $1,300,000. The 
income tax furnished less than $16,- 
(00,000, which was a drop of about a 
third from the same month last year. 

The sudden boosts of retail prices 
which some of the big interests have 
put in force as a result of the “new 
deal” boom have reacted unfavorably 
on the selling jobs as a whole. Not 
being content to wait till the farmers 
and wage-earners could really get the 
benefit of some of the new money 
which has been put in circulation, they 
raised their prices as a matter of 
course, assuming that the buying pub- 
lic would stand for it. 

Thus at the very time when these 
producing classes are still very short 
of cash, they find when they go to 
buy anything that the price has soar- 
ed out of their reach. These rural 
classes have sold quite a lot of prod- 
ucts at increased prices, it is true—but 
not enough to make up for the raises 
on the things they had hoped to 
purchase, 

The administration, from the Pres- 
ident down, are doing all they can to 
stem this game of grab—but the harm 
seems to have already been done. In 
the trade magazines for instance we 
are now seeing articles telling the big 
business people “how to sell to the 
hard-hit farmer,” etc. 

The fertilizer and agricultural ma- 
chinery concerns for instance are very 
anxious to get some of that cash that 
is going around, but their old argu- 
ments are now all gone. They used 
to tell the farmers that if they would 
buy expensive fertilizer and use it free- 
ly on their land and then also invest 
in plenty of machinery at big prices 
their crops would be doubled and they 
would be sitting pretty as J. P. Morgan. 
This bunk has now been thoroughly 
debunked—but it has cost the farm- 
ing industry billions of money. 

After having got the farmers to raise 
more and more crops, the schemers 
were unable to show them how to 
market them—and finally the whole 
selling structure of the U. S. A. col- 
lapsed in 1929. The farmers were left 
with a load of debt which they could 
never pay, and their purchasing power 
was reduced so low that the manu- 
facturers found a large part of their 
own market gone. Big business didn’t 


realize that farming is the foundation 
of all prosperity and that when this 
foundation gives way, everything fol- 
lows. 

Things had been inflated and boost- 
ed to such an extent that in 1929 this 
country spent some 30 billion dollars 
just to market and distribute the basic 
products. This amounted to nearly 
one-third of our total national income. 
As Lee H. Bristol, a high advertising 
and business executive says, this 
“enormous cost of selling” is far too 
high. It will have to be cut down. 
The “spread” between what the pro- 
ducer gets and what the consumer 
pays will have to be greatly reduced— 
but many concerns seem to be bent on 
widening it instead. 

A host of big corporations hustled to 
declare dividends before the tax ax 
fell on June 15, under the Recovery 
law. Usually such dividends would 
have been deferred till July 1 or later. 
President Roosevelt had signed the law 
at exactly 11:55 a. m. on June 16. 
Some companies even held hurry 
meetings and declared dividends dur- 
ing the forenoon of that day, hoping 
to escape the five per cent tax. 

Commissioner Guy T. Helvering, the 
head of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, held that any 
dividends declared 
after midnight of 
June 15 would be 
taxable. This deci- 
sion is in line with 
the general princi- 
ple that the law 
does not recognize 
fractions of a day. 
(In special cases in 
law fractions of a 
day may be recog- 
nized, but many 
complications are 
avoided by follow- 
ing the general rule that the day starts 
at midnight.) 

Prof. Rexford Tugwell, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, points out: 
“In order to find an outlet for mass 
production goods, prices have to be 
brought to lower and lower levels.” 
But instead of heeding this warning, 
the boosters are again at work even 
while the consumers sleep. 

Wheat values have taken a big jump 
recently. In one day the price rose 
seven cents. Our old friend “dollar 
wheat” has come back on the scene. 
Flour is trying to keep a couple of 
jumps ahead of wheat and has passed 
above the $6-a-barrel mark (the high- 
est in three years), after having sold as 
low as $3.80 this year. The terrific 
heat and rainless weeks in parts of the 
wheat belt have helped to boost wheat 
prices. Secretary Wallace says there 
will probably be no surplus from this 
year’s crop. 

At the same time our dollar has de- 
clined to a new “low” level—which is 
another way of saying our prices are 
going up. Living costs showed an in- 
crease of eight per cent in May—this 
being the first rise since 1930. Com- 
modity prices in general have made a 
much bigger jump than this—six basic 
articles have risen 60 per cent in three 


Helvering 
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months. Still, they are far below 1926 
prices. Some of the commodities in 
question are not raised in this country 
at all but they have been boosted even 
more than the average—thus giving 
the foreigners the benefit. Rubber for 
example has more than doubled—for 
no reason whatever, and of course the 
increases are thrown right back on 
the consumers. 
<< -+— 


MAN HUNT ENDS 


A man hunt that lasted for 11 years 
has finally come to an end. Andre 
Spada, Corsica’s favorite and prac- 
tically only surviving bandit, has sur- 
rendered, thus ending a long story of 
tragedy. 

Spada was the son of a poor char- 
coal burner. He shot two gendarmes 
in 1922 as they were arresting one of 
his friends and then retreated into 
the wilds of the island, organizing a 
band of outlaws with himself as a 
leader. 

They preyed upon travelers and 
maintained a system of tolls upon the 
roads, openly defying the law. He 
became a sort of Robin Hood by rea- 
son of occasional good deeds in behalf 
of the poor people of the island, creat- 
ing for himself a refuge when hard 
pressed by the law. 

The French government finally or- 
ganized a force of some 600 men 
equipped with tanks and light artillery 
for the purpose of breaking up the 
outlaw band. They scoured the moun- 
tain forests for weeks and succeeded 
only in rounding up some of Spada’s 
lieutenants and followers, he himself 
escaping to Sardinia in a small boat. 

He returned to Corsica when the 
troops were withdrawn but his power 
was broken. He became mentally 
deranged and recently appeared at the 
little church in the village of Coggia 
where he fell upon his knees at the 
entrance. 

The peasants tried to save him from 
arrest but he refused to hide. The 
gendarmes came and arrested him, He 
will now be tried for his many mis- 
deeds, several murder charges being 
among the crimes listed against him. 

Oddly enough, the name Spada 
means “the sword.” 

———__.-____ 


GREEK STONE TO N. Y. CHURCH 


The Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine in New York recently received a 
gift from Archbishop Chrysostomos, 
head of the Greek Church in Athens— 
a piece of stone cut from the Areopa- 
gus, the noted rock on which St. Paul 
stood to preach to the Athenians. To 
Christians this relic has a peculiar 
significance for, if St. Paul like St. 
Peter had not come to preach Chris- 
tianity to the Europeans, after their 
sermons had fallen on barren ground 
in Asia, the Christian civilization in 
Europe might never have been born. 

a ewe 
HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


Send your name and address, stating 
trouble to D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bldg., St. 
Marys, Kans., for a regular $1.25 bottle of 


his treatment on Free Trial. Pay when 
satisfied. If not you owe nothing.—Adv. 
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Small Town America 
Must Be Built Up 
for the General Good 


Figures show a continued “back-to- 
the-farm” movement. People who 
rushed from the farms, villages and 
small towns to follow the lure of the 
city lights, with the promised big 
wages and fat living, are now slowly 
wending their way back. It isn’t a 
big procession, like an army of “hun- 
ger marchers”; it is just a steady 
stream of individuals and families, 
making their way as best they can 
either back to the “old home town” or 
to some new location where they can 
see some prospect of making a living. 

It is hardly fair that the farms 
should have lost so much of their 
population in the days when farm 
products were in great demand and the 
farmers had to labor night and day 
to provide for the dwellers in the fac- 
tory towns and great cities. It is 
hardly fair now that the people who 
thus left the farms and enjoyed the 
big wages and high life of the indus- 
trial centers, should now be coming 
back in such great numbers, to seek 
the security and peace of rural living. 

But that’s the way it is. The rural 
areas are going to be compelled to sup- 
port many more people, in the years 
that are now ahead. This is a healthy 
condition after all. There is unlimit- 
ed land in practically every state 
which can be made to produce a great 
deal more. It will take work, of 
course—but work is good for people. 
Work, when bestowed on the land, 
builds it up and makes it more valu- 
able. Of course the work should be 
governed by common sense; work is 
often thrown away, on things which 
cannot be marketed or turned to any 
good use. 

It would make conditions all the 
worse if millions of city unemployed 
were to be turned loose on the land 
and allowed to increase the produc- 
tion of things which are already a 
drug on the market. But if an orderly 
plan is followed and the work is de- 
voted to useful projects, then this 
labor will be turned into a source of 
new wealth in which the entire na- 
tion will share. We shall have to see 
to it that those who are entitled to a 
share really get it, and that the schem- 
ers and riders do not snatch so much 
of it that there is nothing left. 

Sam R. McKelvie of Nebraska has 
been one of those Americans who has 
steadily stood up for that half of the 
people who live in the rural districts 
and in the towns which immediately 
depend on the agricultural industry. 
Mr. McKelvie is editor of the Nebras- 
ka Farmer, published at Lincoln. He 
has been governor of his state and has 
held other high positions. 

He has just been making a swing 
around the East, to see what the shout- 
ing was all about, and he remarks: 
“The cornbelt is okay, foreclosures 
not numerous, total mortgage debt of 
all farms in U. S. scarcely bigger than 
mortgage debt of New York City, farm 


hands now getting $15 a month with 
keep, land selling briskly because lots 
of people who have tried it in the 
cities want to feel the security of liv- 
ing on the land.” 

It was not long ago that Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie made a talk before a publishers’ 
convention in Chicago, and the things 
he said are very much to the point. 
They are worth pondering by every 
sane and right-thinking American. 
Here is what he said, in part: 

“Out beyond the horizon of the city 
dweller live 64 million people who 
compose 52 per cent of the nation’s 
population. They receive their mail, 
live their lives and carry on their 
business in and around post offices 
of less than 10,000 population. They 
are served by 45 per cent of the na- 
tion’s retail outlets, which do an an- 
nual trade of over 15 billion dollars, 
constituting over 30 per cent of the 
retail business of the United States. 

“This is small town America. Its 
people are our country cousins. They 
live normal American lives, have the 
same hopes, ambitions and aspirations 
as the rest of us, but their buying 
habits are somewhat different because 
of conditions of distribution and com- 
petition. I mean no offense when I 
say that, largely speaking, the aver- 
age sales or advertising manager does 
not know these people or their mar- 
ket. This is a perfectly natural re- 
sult of the evolution of city production 
and distribution. So much attention 
has been focused upon metropolitan 
centers that the concentration of sales 
efforts in the city market has left the 
small town American market bereft 
of careful study. 

“According to the Census, approxi- 
mately one-half of this small town 
market is strictly rural, and another 
one-fourth is included in unincorpo- 
rated territory other than farms. Of 
the 3,072 counties in the United States, 
80 per cent contain no city as large as 
10,000 population, and in some of the 
principal agricultural states the ratio 
of small towns is much larger. For 
instance, Nebraska, which is a typical 
small town state, has only eight cities 
larger than 10,000. 

“In a typical community of small 
town America the local retailer is 
supported by the people who get their 
mail at that post office. No city domi- 
nates that market; no city distributor 
determines the trade practices, and no 


city dweller influences the living 
habits of these people. The reasons 
for this are at once.evident. People 


who live in the open country have 
learned through long years of neces- 
sity to think and act individually. They 
are not so susceptible to mass appeals 
or collective action. In some respects 
this is a good thing—in others, not so 


good, but it is a fact. The farmer, who 


is referred to as a class, is not readily 
susceptible to class appeal. 

“This fact of individual thought and 
action is reflected at once to the coun- 
try retailer who adapts his sales poli- 
cies to conditions as they arise. The 
small town retailer knows his cus- 
tomers intimately in their businesses 
and their homes. He secures their 
patronage on account of this personal 
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knowledge and the added advantag 
he has in serving them. He enters int 
all of the social activities of the con 
munity and returns to his trade t! 
leadership he is able to render on a 
count of knowing personaily the pe 
ple among whom he moves and liv 

“And, there is another reason wh 
the farmer trades at home. Credit 
these days is not an unimportant ma' 
ter. The local retailer who knows hi 
rural customer extends credit as it 
warranted just as the city mercha: 
does to many of his better customer 
Here again the personal equation is 
determining factor. 

“The 30 per cent of the nation 
retail business that constitutes th 
purchases of 52 per cent of the nation’ 
population seems disproportionate ani 
would seem to indicate a lower buyin 
power of small town America. On th 
point the Census of Distribution say: 
‘While there are certain sections o! 
this area where purchasing power 
undoubtedly low, it is equally tru: 
that in many large cities there a: 
large and densely populated area 
wherein the families have a_ ver, 
meager income.’ 

“It should be borne in mind that th 
farmer does not have some of the im 
portant fixed living expenses of th 
city dweller. House rent is one of 
these important items, and the livin 
he gets from his farm is another. | 
normal times the living income that 
the farmer derives from his farm is 
estimated at $750 if he were obliged 
to pay for it in the city. 

“I have said that country people, 





Thirty thousand persons could work com- 
fortably and efficiently in a 100-story struc- 
ture of this design, according to Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Co. architects, but th 
skyscraper has had its day. People a: 
going back to farms and small towns wher: 
they can be big fellows in a little town 
rather than little fellows in a big town. 
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“A strong man like you ought not to be 
going around the country begging,” said 
the farmer’s wife, in her severest tone. 
“Why don’t you look around for a job?” 

“I can’t look around; I’ve got a stiff 
neck,” was the answer. 


that is, folks who live on the farm and 
in the small towns, think and act in- 
dividually. They are not moved by 
mass appeal. How, then, are they to 
be reached? The answer is: through 
a sales message without bunk. We 
have long heard of the ‘Hayseed’ and 
the ‘Country Rube,’ but there is no 
place where the fellow with the con- 
fidence game thrives better. than in 
the city. Sales messages to city folks 
have partaken so generously of the 
spectacular, or unusual, that two or 
three magazines have found a definite 
place on the newsstands by ridiculing 
that kind of advertising. This is a 
sad commentary on the appeal that 
great masses of our people are sup- 


. posed to fall for. 


“Country folks eat food that they 
like and that they think is good for 
them. They wear clothes that enable 
them to move respectably among the 
people with. whom they daily asso- 
ciate. They use the things in their 
homes that produce comfort and econ- 
omy in living. They buy a car that 
gets them there and back and enables 
them to enjoy the trip, but it must do 
the job without too much gas and oil. 

“They are not so greatly concerned 
about what somebody else thinks or 
does. They are independent instead 
of dependent. They read first their 
own home periodicals that keep them 
abreast of the times and help them in 
their work. The better those publica- 
tions serve them, and the less they 
lean to the sensational, the greater the 
confidence they have in them. 

“Small town Americans have a griev- 
ance against their city cousins. That 
grievance is that the ‘city feller’ has 
made small effort to understand 
America’s other 52 per cent. Lip serv- 
ice has been rendered in ample quan- 
tity on behalf of the farmer by the 
city business man. Laws have been 
passed a-plenty in behalf of the farmer, 
but when they went athwart the pur- 
poses of organized industry or labor, 
they were frowned upon and vigor- 
ously opposed. Not until now, in our 
economic distress, has it become fully 
apparent to business leaders that, until 
agriculture revives, there will be no 
permanent revival of business. 

“All of this harks back to the simple 


fact that organized business in an ab- 
normal effort to secure a larger share 
of the national income, has lived and 
moved in the upper strata of the city 
market and has quite ignored small 
town America and its problems. The 
52 per cent for whom | have spoken 
are the foundation of the nation’s 
prosperity and the bulwark of our na- 
tional safety. They will not follow 
Big Town America and that has been 
proven. You envy them today because 
there are fewer unemployed in their 
ranks and more comfortable, unen- 
cumbered homes in their midst. It 
would be better to know them than to 
envy them, and in knowing them, it 
would be well to have in mind the old 
proverb that, ‘Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also, ” 





AMERICANA 


Taking the bran off of wheat and 
putting this virtually waste product 
up into fancy packages and seliing it 
as a health food for 30 times its cost. 

A Scranton, Pa., man who has been 
head of the Dickson City school board 
for 17 years and treasurer of the board 
at $4,000 a year for a long time admit- 
ting that he cannot read nor write. 

The Santa Fe Railroad taking eight 
pages of advertising in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News to urge 35,000 California 
school teachers to go to Chicago for 
the World’s Fair—Chicago, of all 
cities! 

Elementary School Commission of 
Mississippi authorizing summer school 
credit to teachers who attend the fair 
at least one week in lieu of summer 
school attendance. 

Ogden L, Mills, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, saying “what the gov- 
ernment needs is leadership.” 

—_—_—_.- 
MY HOME TOWN 
Some folks leave home for money 
And some leave home for fame, 
Some seek skies always sunny, 
And some depart in shame. 
I care not what the reason 
Men travel east or west, 
Or what the month or season— 
The home town is the best. 





The home town is the glad town 
Where something real abides; 
*Tis not the money-mad town 
That all its spirit hides. 
Though strangers scoff and flout it 
And even jeer its name, 
It has a charm about it 
No other town can claim. 


The home town skies seem bluer 
Than skies that stretch away. 
The home town friends seem truer 
And kinder through the day; 
And whether glum or cheery, 
Light-hearted or depressed, 

Or struggle-fit or weary, 
I like the home town best. 


Let him who will, go wander 
To distant towns to live, 
Of some things I am fonder 
Than all they have to give. 
The gold of distant places 
Could not pay me quite 
For those familiar faces 
That keep the home town bright. 
Edinburg (Ill.) Herald. 
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his Low-Coat 
Leavening Gives 
Best Resulis 


Successful cooks have found for years 
that the ideal leavening is sour milk 
and Baking Soda. From chocolate 
cake to raisin rocks, from waffles to 
biscuits, Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda is essential to the best results. 


There is no secret about making 
these delicious things to eat. You, 
too, can enjoy a gratifying success 
when baking: simply write for the 
free book offered below, and carefully 
follow the recipes it contains . . . they 
have been tested in our own kitchen 
by an eminent cooking authority. 


To get the best Baking Soda, ask 
for either Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand, which are identical in quality 
and in cost. This dependable prod- 
uct is pure Bicarbonate of Soda, of 
United States Pharmacopoeia stand- 
ard. It is obtainable everywhere for 
a few cents a package... get a sup- 
ply from your grocer today. 





Whenever the need 
for Sodium Biar- 
bonate is indicated, 
Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Bakin 

Soda can be use 

with confidence. 
Both are pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, of 
United States Phar- 
macopoeia standard. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 720 
10 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. nied 


Please send me Free Book describing uses of Bak- 
ing Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural color. 


Name 





Street 





State 
Please print name and address 
PPR LLL RL LLL 


City 
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COLD RECORD ESTABLISHED 

Creating a temperature of absolute 
zero, the coldest of all cold, has been 
the goal of scientists for many years. 
This degree of cold has been reckoned 
as being near 460 degrees below zero 
on the Fahrenheit thermometer. 

Prof. Onnes in the laboratory of the 
University of Leyden, in Holland, a 
few years ago reached a temperature 
of 457.9 degrees below F. zero, ap- 
proximately only one and one-half de- 
grees from the absolute zero. 

Dr. E. E. Free now advises us that 
Prof. W. J. De Haas, Dr. E. D. Wiers- 
ma and Prof, H. A, Kramers working 
in the same laboratory produced a 
temperature within one-half degree of 
the desired temperature. 

Scientists previously made use of 
liquefied helium to reach intense de- 
grees of cold. The method used was 
a magnetic method of lowering the 
temperature of the chemical, cerium 
trifluoride. 


WORM-CATCHING PLANTS 


Persons who may have thought that 
ferocious plants which capture and 
devour animals exist only in stories 
and the minds of their authors will be 
interested in a report by Dr. Charles 
Drechsler of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. These plants and their vic- 
tims, he says, are so small as to be 
seen only through microscopes. 

They form a jungle from which they 
extend their feelers or limbs to capture 
the small worm-like animals as they 
pass along. The plant then releases 
a chemical strong enough to quickly 
dispose of the unlucky prisoner. 
EARTHQUAKE CAUSES UNKNOWN 

Recent earth tremors have started 
a flood of inquiries as to the cause of 
earthquakes. There are many theories 
as to probable causes, such as explo- 
sions accompanying volcanic erup- 
tions, avalanches or landslides, falling 
in of subterranean caverns, etc., but 
the principal one is believed to be the 
faulting or slipping of a great body of 
rock under the earth’s surface. 

The usual points of origin for such 
changes are estimated to be 10 to 20 
miles below the surface. It was found 
out after the California earthquake in 
1906 that along a certain known fault 
nearly 300 miles long, the strata had 
shifted from one to three feet, thus 
bearing out this theory. 


NEW ROAD LIGHT TESTED 

Radical changes in highway lighting 
will soon be made if a new light re- 
cently demonstrated proves as good in 
practical use as it did in the tests. 
Inside the bulb is a small amount of 
neon gas and metallic sodium. As the 
filament is heated by the current the 
sodium is vaporized giving off a bril- 
liant yellow light. 

At first glance the new light appears 
dim compared to that of present types 
but actual seeing is made easier be- 
cause of the absence of glare. The 


new sodium vapor light gives off but 
one color while daylight is made up 
of all colors. For this reason the new 
type lamp will probably be confined to 
the lighting of highways for the pres- 
ent where color discrimination at 
night is of smaller importance than 
the clear lighting up of objects. 


NEW FINGERPRINT METHOD 


Latent fingerprints may mean the 
same to the layman as any other 
fingerprint but they have been a 
source of worry to criminal investi- 
gators because they are the prints left 
by the oily matter and perspiration 
from the fingertips and are usually in- 
distinct. Opinions differ as to the 
length of time that a latent print will 
remain on the surface of the object 
touched, as atmospheric conditions af- 
fect it to a certain extent. 

New methods have helped the De- 
partment of Justice solve several 
major crimes through latent finger- 
prints. They include the use of ultra- 
violet rays and dragon’s blood powder 
(finely ground resin of the rattan 
palm). For the ordinary print, pow- 
ders of lamp black, charcoal, alumi- 
num or bronze powders may be used 
with success. 

A NEW GERM KILLER 

Accidents will happen, but accidents 
have given us some of our greatest sci- 
entific discoveries. Two years ago C. 
W. Coates, curator of tropical fishes at 
the Aquarium in Battery Park, New 
York, discovered that the water in one 
of the small still-water tanks became 
unexpectedly stagnant and the fish 
died. After this the water was treated 
in the regular chemical way to clear 
it up, but the treatment didn’t have 
any effect. So investigation continued. 

While working in the water Curator 
Coates broke a glass test tube, cutting 
his hand severely. However, he kept 
on making tests and for several days 
had his cut hand frequently in the 
“funny water.” The cut healed much 
more quickly than ordinarily so more 
investigation resulted. And finally a 
new type of bacteriophage or bacterior- 
eater believed to be more powerful 
than any of its kind was discovered. 
The investigators are not positive 


where it comes from, but they think 
it is produced from the bodies of cer- 
tain types of fish. 

As Coates explains it, they feed cer- 





Here is an old-time temperance cartoon 
showing the evils of strong drink. The 
engine of the train is a distillery and the 
station is called “Drunkard Curve.” A 
huge serpent and three imps of Satan are 
seen in the sky, while in the foreground a 
number of drunkards are waiting to be 
taken to the hospital by an ambulance. 
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tain fishes certain types of food an 
obtain what they believe to be the ne 
bacteriophage. And he says: “So fa 
we have fed this agent many types « 
known bacteria, such as bacilli col 
streptococci, and others, and have no 
yet found a single type of bacteria tha 
this agent, whatever it is, does not « 
vour.” Because of the healing effe 
on the curator’s hand experiments at 
being made with it in treating certai 
types of skin disease and a number wo 
volunteers are said to have obtaine 
considerable relief. Watch for mor 
about this “killer” later. 

a 

A REALISTIC ESSAY 


The teacher had directed the class 
to each write a short description of a 
baseball game. All the pupils wer: 
very busy during the allotted time ex 
cept one little boy, who sat motionless 
The teacher, seeing his plight, gave 
him an additional five minutes. Even 
this time he also allowed to go to 
wasle. 

Finally the teacher collected the 
essays, and started to read them to the 
class and criticize them. She began 
with the slow boy’s production. It 
contained only three words: “Rain— 
no game,” 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Tent caterpillars, that build large 
web-like nests in trees and shrubbery 
and eventually work havoc with the 
foliage, may be destroyed by spraying 
used crankcase oil on the nests. 

Farmers near Dalton, Ga., couldn’! 
find their cattle because the hum of 
swarms of locusts drowned out the 
tinkle of the cowbells. 

A new seam of coal, two miles in 
area and estimated to contain 20,000,- 
000 tons, has been accidentally dis- 
covered by geologists digging for fos- 
sils in England. Being a member of 
the government geological survey, the 
discoverer will not receive a penny 
for the find. 

The Maya civilization lasted at least 
2,300 years, there being that much dif- 
ference between the building of the 
earliest and latest temples. 

Fish can hear and identify tones 
within an octave range, declares Prof. 
Karl Ritter von Frisch of Munich, who 
trained fish to “answer a dinner bell.” 

German scientists have developed 
substitutes for cotton and wool, and 
are producing a new plant having all 
the qualities of hemp. 

The French liner Normandie, now 
under construction, will have a speed 
of 29 knots—which is faster than any 
other passenger ship. 

The Bureau of Standards has manu- 
factured water both lighter § and 
heavier than natural water. 

Germany is using photo-electric rays, 
a mile long, to protect its border 
against smugglers. If a person or auto 
crosses the border an alarm is sound- 
ed. Greater protection with fewer 
guards is said to be the result. 

o_o 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Sloga 
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~ AVIATION © 


The special joint congressional com- 
mittee studying the Akron disaster 
recommended that the high Navy com- 
mand be given until the next session 
of Congress to correct its “mistaken 
policy” of transferring airship per- 
sonnel] to sea duty. 

At its 61st commencement Stevens 
Institute of Technology awarded two 
honorary degrees 
for outstanding 
work on the auto- 
giro. Juan de la 
Vierva, the Span- 
ish inventor of the 
autogiro, was 
made a doctor of 
engineering, and 
Harold F. Pitcairn, 
president of the 
Autogiro Company 
of America, was 
given the degree 
of mechanical 
engineer. 

When Lieut. Comdr. Thomas Settle, 
noted navy balloonist, sets out on the 
Settle-Piccard stratosphere balloon 
flight he will attempt to reach a height 
of 60,000 feet, more than a mile higher 
than Prof. Auguste Piccard went last 
year. A new method of submarine 
air-conditioning or ventilation is being 
used in the gondola. This ball shaped 
stratosphere car is seven feet in di- 
ameter and weighs about 400 pounds. 
It is built of dowmetal. The balloon 
is the largest ever constructed, with a 
maximum gas capacity of 600,000 cubic 
feet. Besides having the submarine 
air-conditioning apparatus which is 
designed to operate for 24 hours, the 
stratospherists are taking along new 
adaptations of the submarine “lung” 
so that if they have to abandon the bal- 
loon and ball in rarified air they can 
breathe oxygen until they descend low 
enough by way of parachutes to 
breathe natural air. 

Upon her recent trip across the 
country and back Mrs. Roosevelt flew 
a total of 5,650 miles, and passed over 
or stopped in 14 states. 

The Curtiss-Wright Corp. recently 
announced the sale of 20 of the new 
15-passenger Condor’ transport bi- 
planes, amounting to $1,250,000. These 
planes, carrying, besides the 15 pas- 
sengers, two pilots and 650 pounds of 
mail, baggage, etc., have a top speed 
of 175 miles an hour and a cruising 
speed of 150 miles. Referred to as the 
“first silent liners of the air,” they are 











H. F. Pitcairn 


said to be as quiet as the average 
Pullman. 
The tendency in airplanes these 


days seems to be toward giant flying 


boats. They are getting larger and 
larger. England has just completed 


one of the largest flying boats in the 
world. It weighs 31 tons and is 
powered by six motors. Added to 
Great Britain’s air force, it is referred 
to as that country’s “Air Warship.” 
An aviator wanted to drop a live 
pig via the parachute as a crowd- 





getting stunt at a church fair in Ballti- 
more. But the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals raised such 
a howl that the flyer had the porker 
made into link sausage for his jump. 

The “Ninety-Niners,”’ a women’s 
flying organization, composed of some 
of our outstanding lady pilots, includ- 
ing Amelia Earhart Putnam, recently 
held a roller-skating party in one of 
the big hangars at Roosevelt Field, 
N. Y. Most of them “crashed” several 
times before they conquered the little 
wheels. 

Capt. Al J. Williams, former Navy 
speed flyer and holder of many 
world’s speed records, is now Manager 
of Aviation Sales of a big oil company. 

The “arup,” a bat-like flying wing 
invented by Dr. Floyd L. Snyder, at 
South Bend, Ind., may be sent to Chi- 
cago to perform for Fair visitors. 

There are now 200 women flyers in 
the Betsy Ross Flying Corps and 
pledged to “respond instantly to any 
call made by the government of the 
United States for service during any 
national emergency.” 

The average silk parachute weighs 
less than 18 pounds, 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Many readers liked the story about 
the barrel with both ends out that 
burst when too much water went in 
the bung-hole. L. D. Walters, of 
Tucson, Ariz., wanted to tell the read- 
ers that story but he was afraid no 
one would believe him. Since it has 
been told, however, he writes that he 
does not hesitate to back it up. His 
contribution to the prevaricators’ 
column follows: 

A man living in Yuma, Ariz., sawed 
a piece 12 by 12 inches square from a 
cottonwood board one inch in thick- 
ness. After boring an auger hole 
through the middle of it he hung it on 
a nail driven in the side of the house. 
Strange as it may seem, a rain visited 
Yuma a few days later and as a result, 
this 12 by 12 board swelled to 13 inches 
square and two inches thick. 

After this rain, it turned hot. It 
would be useless for one to relate just 
how hot it did get but it was actually 
necessary to splice two thermometers 
together in order to register the alti- 
tude of the mercury. That 12 by 12 
inch cottonwood board shrunk up 
until there was nothing of it left hang- 
ing on the nail but the auger hole. 

——__- 

THOSE SCRIPTURAL NAMES 

“Yes, sir, my children all have Bible 
names,” announced the talkative old 
lady. “There’s Esther, and David, and 
Solomon and the last was Pizlem Civ.” 

“Pizlem Civ?” queried the visitor. 
I don’t remember seeing that name in 
the Bible.” 

“Oh, yes, it is, and I can prove it,” 
exclaimed the old lady, She brought 
a well-worn Bible and turned tri- 
umphantly to a certain page and 
pointed to the place. “There it is, 
plain as day,” she declared. 

She had her finger on “Psalm CIV.” 
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Hotel Continental 
Facing the Capitol Plaza 


Most convenient to the Senate and the 
House office buildings and the Capitol 


FREE GARAGE ... COFFEE SHOP 


Rates: 
Outside Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50to $5 
Double $3.50 to $7 


& by ae, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


How To Sell Yourself 
A short, short training course FREE 


Every man has to sell himself tohis employer and 
other men. 

Without one penny’s cost to you, we will send the 
best short, short courseon this subject ever prepared. 
This offer is for adult men and women who are really 
earnest and ambitious. If you answer that descrip- 


tion, send your name—we’!! do the rest. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 7393-X, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Don't waste money on high priced 
trusses when you can get complete 
relicf and all the benefits any truss 
can give you with Dr. McMillen’s scientific elastic truss. 
Thousands sing its praises and save money by wearing it. 

Send only $1.85 and get this great truss bargain at once. If not 
satisfied after 10 days wear--return it and get your money back 


DR. McMILLEN SURGICAL TRUSS CO.., Dept. P-2, Alton, til. 

















We pay your railroad fare to Nashville 
expert automobile mechanic and belp you get a good job. The 


Let us train you to be 


an 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
Hundreds Third Class Postmaster appointments 
coming soon. $1100-$2300 year. Men—women 21-66 


Full particulars free. Write today sure. 
Franklin Institute, Dept, M 197, Rochester, N.Y. 
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QUESTION BOX 


How long are auto licenses from 
other states good in Illinois? 

They are good for the same length 
of time that an Illinois license would 
be valid in any other state. This va- 
ries with the various states, an unlim- 
ited time being allowed in a few. This 
is known as the reciprocity rule. Vis- 
itors who drive to Chicago World’s 
Fair can remain in Illinois just as long 
as an Illinois motorist could stay in 
their particular state. 


What is hardtack? 

Hardtack is the name given by the 
army to a type of large biscuit baked 
without salt. It is also extensively 
used by the navy where it is usually 
called seabread. 











Who discovered Antarctica and who 
claims it? 

Commander Charles Wilkes in com- 
mand of the American Exploring Ex- 
pedition in Antarctic waters first 
sighted land Jan. 19, 1840. Capt. D’Ur- 
ville in command of a French expe- 
dition sighted a high mass thought to 
have been land covered with snow on 
the same day. Actual land was not 
seen by the French until Jan. 22. 
Other explorers give full credit to 
Wilkes especially in view of the fact 
that D’Urville did not drop a day from 
his calendar when crossing the 180th 
meridian to make the time correspond 
with the Eastern Hemisphere, making 
the actual date of his seeing anything 
Jan, 20. The United States has claim 
to the continent as international law 
recognizes discovery as the prime test 
of ownership. If any question to the 
validity of the claim should arise it 
would probably be settled by inter- 
national arbitration. No trace of man 
or land animals has ever been discov- 
ered. 


Who was the first white child born 
in Chicago? 

This honor is given to Nellie Kin- 
zie. A reception was given by the Nel- 
lie Kinzie Club at the Ft. Dearborn 
exhibit at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position June 13th. Some 25 women 
dressed in costumes of the period of 
1812 acted as guides and lecturers. 


Give formula for tanning cow hides? 


Hides should be soaked thoroughly 
in order to soften them and then 
should be fleshed clean. A good tan- 
ning solution can be made by using 
one part alum, one part salt and one- 
fourth to one-half part japonica. These 
are dissolved in hot water of suffi- 
cient quantity to make a 35 degree 
liquor. Hides according to thickness 
are left in the tan from five to 10 days. 


Where is the Libby Prison of Civil 
war days? 

Libby Prison at Richmond, Va., was 
one of the most famous and historical 
of war prisons. After the first battle 


of Bull Run more Federal prisoners 
were in custody than could be housed 





in the available 
buildings. Gen. 
J. H. Winder who 
was in command 
of the city at the 
time notified Lib- 
by & Son, own- 


ers of a _ large 
warehouse, that 
he would take 


possession of the 
warehouse with- 
in 48 hours. In 
vacating the 
warehouse, the 
sign “Libby & 
Son” was over- 
looked and _ left 
hanging. Thus 
the building be- 
came known as 
the Libby Prison. 
The prison was 
taken down and 
reconstructed in 
Chicago for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition and served there as a war 
museum. It -was never returned to 
Richmond and its walls form part of 
another building. 


Give the place and date of birth of 
Will Rogers? 

Will Rogers was born at Oologah 
(Indian Territory), Oklahoma, Nov. 4, 
1879. He is the son of Clem V. and 
Mary Rogers. He was married to Betty 
Blake in 1908 and they have three 
children, Will, Mary and Jim. 


How does Iowa compare with other 
states in illiteracy? 

Using the word illiterate to mean 
any person who cannot write in any 
language and basing figures on per- 
sons of 10 years of age and over, the 
1930 census gives Iowa as having the 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEVADA 
Nickname—‘‘Silver”; “Sage Brush.” 
Motto—All for Our Country. 

State Flower—Sagebrush. 

Area—110,690 sq. mi. (6th in rank). 

Population (1930)—91,058 (0.8 to sq. 
mi.; 75.9 per cent native white). 

Illiteracy — Native white, 0.2 per 
cent; whole state, 4.4. 

Wealth (1929 est.) — $569,000,000 
($6,318 per capita). 

Settled—1850. 

Entered Union—1864. 

Capital—Carson City (Pop., 2,000). 

Largest City—Reno (Pop., 18,529). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 17 members and a house of 
representatives of 37 members. Rep- 
resented in Congress by two senators 
and one representative. 

Governor — Frederick B. Blazar 
(Rep.). Term 4 years; salary $7,000. 

Products—Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zinc, iron, quicksilver, tungsten, sul- 
phur, graphite, borax, gypsum, quarry 
stones, timber, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 28,756 votes and 
Republicans 12,622. Electoral vote— 
Democrat 3. 
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Old Libby Prison at Richmond, Va. 


least number of illiterates of all the 
states. Actual figures are: population 
(10 years and over) 2,007,699; illite: 
ates, 15,879; percentage .8. The 1920) 
figures also rank Iowa as lowest, hav 
ing a percentage of but 1.1. 


Are poison ivy and poison oak one 
and the same? 


No, they are not the same although 
they are often confused. Common 
poison ivy is usually found in the east 
ern half of the United States and Can 
ada while the poison oak is mor 
prevalent in the southern states. Eacl 
has three leaves; the ivy leaves are 
either smooth or few-toothed while 
those of the oak are notched, resem 
bling oak leaves. Both of these plants 
may be in the form of shrubs or vines 
Washing the exposed parts with alco 
hol is sometimes effective in killin: 
the poison. Application of a solution 
of potassium permanganate has also 
been recommended for relief. Calciun 
chlorate sprinkled on the leaves when 
they are wet with dew will kill th: 
plants. 


Were any commemorative coins is 
sued for the Chicago World’s Fair? 


There were no coins issued. How 
ever there are two commemorative 
stamps, the one-cent stamp showing 
the original old Ft. Dearborn and th 
three-cent one showing the Federal! 
Building at the exposition. If you: 
own post office cannot supply you 
with these they can be obtained from 
the Philatelic Room, City Post Office. 
Washington, D. C. 

<--> 


DISARMAMENT STRIKES SNAG 


“IT understand you called on the 
citizens of Bloody Gulch to disarm, 
queried the stranger, of Cactus Joe. 

“Yes,” replied Cactus Joe. “And the 
idee met with great applause.” 

“And did they disarm?” the stranger 
inquired. 

“Not yet,” said Cactus. “While us 
populace agreed collectively that it 
was a_ great scheme—individualls 
every one of the boys said he’d lik« 
to see anybody who was man enough 
to make him give up his gun.” 
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PASTIME 


THE MISSING SIX 

This is an old trick but there are 
still many persons who have not had 
it “sprung on them.” Tell someone 
who carries a watch that he cannot 
remember what is on its face, although 
he looks at the watch a dozen times a 
day. Then ask him whether the figure 
six on his watch is Roman or Arabic. 
No matter what he guesses, when he 
looks at his watch to check up he will 
find he has guessed wrong. The reason 
for this is that nearly every watch has 
a second-hand placed where the figure 
six should be. 

SOLVING DRAWING PUZZLE 

The accompanying diagram shows 
plainly just how to draw last week’s 
puzzle. To let you in on the secret the 
lines have been left open so it is easy 


— 





Shows How 


to follow. While it is best to start at 
the top one may start at the bottom if 
itis so desired. After you have prac- 
ticed it enough to know the direction 
to take at each corner make your cor- 
ners square and the completed drawing 
will be like the one shown last week. 


BLOWING THE CARD 


Here is a trick to blow about. Take 
a card about three inches long and 
bend little flaps or “legs” at the ends. 
Stand the card on these legs. Then 
challenge someone to blow the card 
over as it reposes on the table. The 
harder they blow the more the card 
jumps about but it will not turn over. 

The secret of the trick is the dis- 
tance away from the card that one 
blows. Two feet is not too far and 
the card should be edgeways to the 
performer. A sharp blow, causing the 
wind to come up from beneath, will 
turn the card over. 


DIFFICULT BALANCING STUNT 

The first time you try this stunt you 
will likely say: “Whew! It can’t be 
done.” But it can be done, and with 
a little practice you can do it your- 
self. After you master it perform it 
for your friends; then have them try 
it. The equipment necessary consists 
of a lead pencil about six inches long 
or a six inch ruler, a small glass or 
egg-cup and a tennis or other small! 
rubber ball. 

First the performer lies flat on the 
floor with his arms extended straight 
out from his head. While he is in this 
position someone makes a mark where 
his toes come and places the glass with 


the ball balanced on it at his finger 
tips. Rising to the standing position 
the performer takes the pencil or ruler 
in one hand, puts his toes at the mark 
where his feet were, leans forward 
balancing himself on one hand and 
tries to knock the ball off the glass 
with the pencil or ruler. 

Easy, eh? Seems so, but the per- 
former must not touch the floor except 
with his feet and the hand on which 
he balances himself. Also, after knock- 
ing the ball off the glass he must rise 
to his feet again without placing the 
other hand or his knees on the floor. 








BRAIN TEASER 


A farmer had his sheep in three 
fields. Two-thirds of the number in 
the first field was equal to three- 
fourths of the number in the second 
field, and two-thirds of the number in 
the second field was equal to three- 
fourths of the number in the third 
field. If the entire number of sheep 
was 434, how many sheep were there 
in each field? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The two 
locomotives will be just 2.839 miles 
apart when the engineer on locomo- 
tive B ceases to hear the whistle. 

—_—_———o<—5>-—_—_. 
DON’T ARGUE TOO LONG 

The danger of sticking to an argu- 
ment too long is illustrated by an 
anecdote which Mark Twain used to 
tell on himself. He went to a meeting 
whose purpose was to raise funds for 
foreign missions. When the speaker 
had talked for 10 minutes Mark was 
so impressed that he decided he would 
contribute all the money he had with 
him. 

After another 10 minutes he was not 
so sure, and he said to himself he 
would confine his gift to the silver he 
had in his pocket. Ten minutes later 
he came to the conclusion that he 
wouldn’t give anything. And at the 
end of the address, when the contri- 
bution plate came around, he said he 
was so utterly exhausted by the argu- 
ments that he forgot himself and took 


$2 out of the plate for his own use. 
— ~~ 


FOREST CAMP NAMES 

Camp No. 1 in Luray, Va., is named 
Camp Roosevelt in honor of the Pres- 
ident. A camp in the Lebanon State 
Forest near Browns Mills, N. J., has 
been named in honor of Charles 
Lathrop Pack, president of the Amer- 
ican Tree Association, who gave the 
forestry camps 25,000 Forestry Prim- 
ers for their libraries. 
——— oe 
“SAY IT WITH —” 


Many unemployed men—and others 
with time to spare, for that matter—are 
turning to the nursery trade and orchard- 
ing as a means of beating Old Man De- 
pression. For, despite the general slump, 
flowering shrubs and other nursery prod- 
ucts are enjoying a good sale to the profit 
of those engaged in this fast-moving line. 
Farm home orchards are also showing 
much life, as many farms are turning to 
fruits for profit, or replanting the old 
orchards to new and better varieties, or 
replanting to replace dead trees. 




















Earn Big Pay 
T. R. FITTS of West Vir- 
ginia was a “green’”’, inexperi- 

enced salesman 6 mos. ago when 
he started selling Stark-Burbank 
Trees in his spare time. Never had 
sold anything in his life. In June, dul 
lest tree selling month of the year, he 
earned $208.13 “easy as falling off a 
log.”” You alsocanmakebdig money in this 

Healthful, Outdoor Work 


CASH PAY and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Investigate IMMEDIATELY! Send for 

NEW generous terms to salesmen. No experi- 
ence necessary. We supply FREE SELLING 
OUTFIT—show you just HOW to get big 
sales—back you with Huge Adver- 
tising Campaign—PAY YOU 
CASH WEEKLY—also, give you 
extra cash bonuses and rich mer- 
chandise prizes weekly. Write quick! 


Address Box S. W. 32 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 
why not mail this one yourself 


. STARK NURSERIES 
3 Box S.W. 32, Louisiana, Mo. 
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H Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY § 
g EACH WEEK talking to friends and neighbors g 
g about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN MY SPARE : 
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Can’t BEAT This 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 713 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Good Stories 2 
The Pathfinder 

Price guaranteed for 30 days only. 


THE PATHFINDER, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


LUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN eUTON. Ee COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON. D. Cc. 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 

Pictorial Review 


ina Only SOS 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


If You Need Extra Money 
LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment is required 
It you are desirous of increasing your income in your 
spare time, write us today using the convenient 
coupon below. We'll tell you all about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as eur 
subscription representative in your community. 

No Obligation Inquiry Blank—- — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me full particulars about your money 
making plan 


Save $1.25 
Address 
PATHFINDER, —S_—sC WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST FLIES 


Whether you live in the city, small 
town, on a farm or on a houseboat you 
need protection against flies. While 
the experts all advise us to swat the 
fly early in the summer, they know 
that no matter how many you swat 
there will be 50 million more to take 
their places. 

So really the only way to get rid of 
flies is to clean up and destroy all 
places where they breed. If the whole 
community, town or city would in- 
augurate a clean-up campaign in the 
spring and again in the early summer 
the fly problem in the thickly settled 
areas would be greatly reduced. If 
the farmer doesn’t like to be bothered 
with this pest he has to keep his stable, 
cow barn and hen houses clean, and 
his neighbor has to do likewise or he 
will be pestered just the same. 

From the great number of ever- 
present flies it has to be assumed that 
some folks leave collections of ma- 
terial about where the pest can breed. 
Since we have had and apparently al- 
ways will have flies the most effective 
way yet discovered to keep them out 
of the house and off the table and our 
food is to screen the doors and win- 
dows. If the home is provided with 
screens only a few of the germ-carry- 
ing flies slip in when the door is 
opened. What few come in that way 
can be effectively swatted. 

Why all this about such a common 
thing as a fly? If one will stop to 
think that the fly alone has been re- 
sponsible for more human deaths than 
all the wars and wild beasts and rep- 
tiles combined he will not regard the 
housefly as just a harmless insect. The 
Rex Research foundation of Chicago 
has found that in this country each 
year deaths from insect-born diseases 
exceed those from suicide, homicide, 
and auto and all other accidents put 
together. 

It is a fact that 50,000 American in- 
fants succumb to infantile diarrhea 
each summer, which is more than are 
taken by measles, scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough and diphtheria combined. 
Infantile diarrhea isn’t spread by heat 
as was once thought. Flies, however, 
thrive and multiply in the heat and 








The greatly magnified snout of a common 
housefly, showing how it can carry and 


spread millions of germs. Do you know 
that over 6,000,000 germs have been found 
on a single fly? 





spread the deadly germs of this dis- 
ease. They spread the germs of 
typhoid fever which attacks grown- 
ups as well as children. The annual 
economic loss from this disease is 
$70,000,000 a year, 

Not only can one fly carry 6,000,000 
germs, but these may be the bugs that 
cause some 30 diseases. The flies, it 
has been figured, can produce in one 
summer a family totaling 5,600,000,000,- 





To look at, the wings of a fly appear slick 


and shiny. But under the microscope they 
are shown to have a profusion of dirt- 
hooks like those shown here. 


000 flies. They are all born in filth, 
grown in filth, feed on filth and bring 
it with them into your home and your 
food if they are allowed to crawl over 
and feed on it. 

A hungry fly can eat its weight in 
food any time and while doing that he 
leaves behind 30 different varieties of 
disease germs. In a few hours the 
germs they leave on the food multiply 
and form new colonies. Especially, 
is this so in milk, where they multiply 
with lightninglike rapidity. 


JAPANESE-BEETLE BAIT 

If you are troubled with the pesky 
Japanese beetle you will be interested 
in knowing how to trap them. The 
Bureau of Entomology says liquid bait 
is more effective than any solid form. 
Geraniol and eugenol, liquid constit- 
uents of certain plants having a strong 
lure for many insects, are the attrac- 
tive ingredients of the most satisfac- 
tory baits for these beetles. 

Recent studies show that a mixture 
of one part of eugenol and 10 parts of 
geraniol when vaporized by a wick of 
the type used in alcohol lamps voli- 
tilizes as long as it lasts. If these at- 
tractive ingredients are mixed with 
bran, molasses, glycerin, and water 
to make the solid bait commonly used 
it gradually loses its potency. Place 
the bait in bottles or traps from which 
the insects cannot escape once they 
have found their way to the bait. 


GREEN TOMATO PRESERVES 


Remember those delicious green 
tomato preserves mother used _ to 
make? Well, you can make them for 
you and yours. And here’s an excel- 
lent recipe to follow: Use only the 
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small green tomatoes, each of which 
should be cut into about eight piec 
To each pound of tomatoes you | 
add at least three-fourths of a pou 
of granulated sugar. Flavor with | 
juice and grated rind of a lemon 
each two pounds of tomatoes used. 

To cook put the sugar in the ket 
first with just enough water to d 
solve it. Add in turn the tomat: 
and lemon. Simmer until the tomatovs 
are transparent and tender. Wh 
still hot put into sterilized jars a 
seal. Such preserves will prove a grea 
delicacy next fall and winter. 

HOME ACCIDENTS 

The importance of protecting the 
home as far as possible against acci- 
dent cannot be overemphasized. Esti- 
mates made by the National Safe! 
Council reveal the surprising fact that 
accidents occurring in the home duri 
the year 1930 resulted in the loss «|! 
approximately 30,000 lives. It is 
further estimated that non-fatal ho: 
accidents reach an annual figure of 
4,500,000. 


COLORS CANNOT BE SET 


Numerous questions have come { 
this department asking whether colors 
can be set. The home economics de- 
partment at Ames, la., conducted 
series of tests several years ago to de- 
termine the possibility of setting tli 
colors in wash goods by soaking 
various materials such as are popu- 
larly believed to accomplish that pur- 
pose. Salt, vinegar, sugar of lead, and 
other materials were used. But all thie 
experiments indicated that it is impos- 
sible for the housewife to do anything 
to save the color in cotton wash goods 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Elizabeth Griscomb eloped to Glou- 
cester, N. J., a “Gretna Green” for 
Philadelphia young couples, with Jolin 
Ross to become Betsy Ross of Old 
Glory fame. 

A small parcel of land near Laporte, 
2a., belongs to God Almighty, deeded 
to Him in 1864 by one Peter E, Arin- 
strong. 

Americans consumed more 
5,200,000 tons of sugar in 1932. 

Approximately 150,000,000 pounds o! 
all types of American tobacco were 
displaced in the world market by sub- 
stitution of other tobacco in 1932 be- 
cause of monopoly policies, high in- 
port duties and preferential tariffs. 

According to records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during April, 1933, 
there were nearly 2,000,000 cattle on 
the waiting lists in 23 states to be 
tuberculin tested. 

There are more than 2,000 public 
camp grounds in our 148 national 
forests. 

ee 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 





than 


Let no corrupt communication pro- 
ceed out of your mouth, but that which 
is good to the use of edifying, that 1! 
may minister grace unto the hearers.— 
Ephesians 4:29. 

i 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slog2° 
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WOMEN 


GINGHAM NECKTIES FOR MEN 


The style experts tell us that the 
popular thing in ties for men this sum- 
mer is gingham. So far, however, we 
haven’t seen one man wearing his 
wife’s apron string. If we know our 
men they won’t—unless, of course, 
some wives who have had to wear 
gingham aprons nearly all their wed- 
ded lives make their men folks wear 
their old apron strings on Sundays in 
order to get back at them. 


PARTIES SHRINK IN SIZE 


If you are planning parties of any 
kind this summer make them small 
affairs if you want to cut down on ex- 
pense, be in style and have a good 
time. Whether it is especially due to 
economy or not doesn’t matter so 
much to the fortunate few, but most of 
us would have more parties if it were 
not for the expense. The simple 











things of life, however, are now gain- 
ing back their rightful place. 

When your daughter wants to have 
a party she can do so at hardly any 





Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
Address Fashion Editor, 


dGren’s Patterns. 15c. 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





expense. She doesn’t have to invite 
so many guests—sometimes the fewer 
present the more fun is had. A few 
simple home-made refreshments will 
be enjoyed just as much as if an elab- 
orate bill of fare were prepared. And 
drinking at young folks’ parties is 
losing out. 


“CARTWHEELS” COME BACK 

Almost every summer sees a return 
of those broadbrimmed hats popularly 
known as “cartwheels.” This sum- 
mer the cartwheels seem to have turn- 
ed a lot of heads, despite the fact that 
the wheels of prosperity have not re- 
sumed full speed ahead. 

In the good old days Milady used 
to wear these picturesque hats to pro- 
tect herself from Old Sol’s burning 
rays. But in these modern days of 
sun-backs, sun-tans and sun-baths that 
is not her reason. She is wearing them 
this summer to be in style. And are 
the cartwheels in style? Everybody 
has a “sunbonnet.” The bigger and 
broader the brim the better, the style 
experts say. The bigger they are the 
bigger they make the eyes seem, thus 
the more alluring. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

Clean wicker, reed, cane or split 
hickory furniture by washing with 
mild suds applied with a brush, 

Cockerels should be separated from 
the pullets when they are six or eight 
weeks old. 

When an electric light bulb breaks 
off short, leaving the metal part in the 
socket push a large cork firmly into 
the socket and you can unscrew the 
thing without cutting your fingers. 

Women smokers can now obtain a 
patented nicotine stain remover, 

The best hint of the season is that 
old gag about “Eat what you can, and 
can what you can’t.” 

Cold buttermilk is a highly nutri- 
tious and ideal hot-weather drink. 

Use decorated oilcloth draperies on 
the bathroom windows instead of the 
conventional dotted swiss, dimity, etc. 

Cooking potatoes in their skins saves 
nutritive value. 

ee 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed 
sword, 
marshal’s truncheon, nor the 
judge’s robe, 

Become them with one half so good a 

grace 
As mercy does.—Measure for Measure, 
Act 2, Scene 2. 
er eo ens 
KISSING "NEATH A MUSTACHE 


Oh, kind sir, what is the cause 

Of that fuzz upon your jaws? 

Can you tell me why you do it, 

When there is no beauty to it? 

Why you trim it, why you wax it? 

Handsome, really, he who lacks it. 

Kissing ’neath a stiff mustache 

Is a feat for maidens rash, 

For it tickles, and it scratches, 

Takes the lipstick off in patches; 

Leaves one’s mouth all sore and red, 

Makes a kiss a thing to dread. 

Something should be done about it, 

For you're nicer, far, without it. 
—Katherine Knox, Strafford. Pa. 


The 
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Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever heeps you sneezing and snulfing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re¢ 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 275-S Frontier Blidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
so snug it can't rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as wellas you did with your 
ownteeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch ends 
the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your drug- 
gist hasn’t it, have him order it for you. If he does 
not, don’t waste money on substitutes but write us 
for a box. Use 30 days. Pay us when satisfied. 


HART & CO., Box 2102-G. ELMIRA, N. Y. 





with 


Caticura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 4B, Malden, Mass. 


Woman's Favorites 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 714 ONLY 
Pictorial Review 


Woman's World $4 SO 
Better Homes & Gardens ” 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year. Send order to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 













SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 





SEE HERE 


If you want the most for your money, take this 
Club—It will more than please you. 

SPECIAL CLUB NO. 711 ONLY 
Pictorial Review 
Woman's World 50 
geek Stories - , > 

entlewoman agazine 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 


Each magazine for one full year. Address 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LEADING $@ 
MAGAZINES 
——ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
] Better Homes & | | Screen Play, 1 yr. 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 











Gardens, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. 


[ 

Delineator, 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 

Opportunity, 1 yr. 


McCall's Mag., 1 yr. 

Screen Book, 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

Hollywood Movie Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Magazine, 1 yr. {X] The Pathfinder 


Yon actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 


{| magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 


with your name. address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 


By Captain A. E. Dingle 
Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


INTRODUCTION 

Gene Selwyn, after a dispute with his rich father 
in Melbourne, applies to the mate, Mr. Jolly, and is 
signed on as a seaman on sailing ship Godiva, which 
is headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain’s 
daughter, proves friendly. Captain Larking is very 
nervous about something. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. Just as 
the Godiva is rounding Cape Horn, she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is stabbed to death and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larking orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
ship crashes against bleak Sail Rock and sinks. Judy 
and Gene are trapped in the hold, but the lovers get 
out and are cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a 
crude raft and set sail. A passing steamer rescues 
them and they learn that Capt. Larking and three 
men have been picked up by another vessel. Gene and 
Judy land at Porto Gallegas and board a steamer 
bound for England, accompanied by a young Scott, 
Jock. They reach Judy’s home and tell Capt. Lark- 
ing the Godiva is in shallow water. Larking col- 
lapses. A marine inquiry into the sinking is held 
and the officers exonerated. But Judy is alarmed 
when Gene does not appear to testify. Purbrick tells 
her Gene is in prison, accused of the murder of Jock, 
the Scottish friend. Jock, who had been shanghaied, 
escapes and gets Gene freed. Judy learns from her 
conscience-stricken father, just before his death, that 
he had deliberately wrecked the Godiva at Rupert’s 
demand. 


“How can I tell? The cab went up the 
street—fast.” Judy bit her lip, staring 
into Gene’s eyes. “What is there about 
me that shocks men so different as father 
and Mr. Rupert?” she whispered. 

“There’s nothing about you, dear. What- 
ever it is it’s not you personally. There’s 
something fishy in this shipwreck, Judy, 
and I’ve got to clear it up for my own 
father’s sake.” Gene, too, bit his lip 
thoughtfully, and met her gaze. “Please 
believe that I’m not unkind when I say 
that I’m rather glad Captain Larking’s be- 
yond reach of trouble in the matter. Yes, 
yes, I know.” He quickly gathered her to 
him and comforted her, telling her that 
he would take care of all burial arrange- 
ments. 

She threw off her momentary sadness, 
and tried to smile while he told her about 
Jock. She could appreciate Jock’s trou- 
ble, though, with Gene, she had scarcely 
felt surprised to hear the result of so long 
an absence. When Gene explained how 
he had left his friend, and suggested that 
she might consent to meet him and give 
him a word of cheer after he came out of 
his drunken sleep, she promptly agreed. 

“I liked him,” she said. “It will do me 
good, too. I feel choked in this house, 
Gene. Nothing but grimness has greeted 
me since I first entered it this time. I 
wish I were leaving it again.” 

Gene wanted to suggest a way by which 
she might leave it permanently, but his 
regard for Judy was more than infatua- 
tion; it was emphatically not the sort of 
regard to urge him to break in upon her 
present sorrow with so radical a sugges- 
tion. Later, perhaps, and not so much 
later, maybe, but anyway not now. 

“I expect I shall have to go south again, 
and try to get at that wreck,” he said. 
“Father wants me to. I wish some way 
could be found of you coming, too, Judy. 
But I doubt if you would want to, even if 
it were possible. . Shall we go around to 
Jock now?” 

On the way, Judy clutched his arm. 
*““Gene, you were joking, weren’t you? 
Can’t I go? I'd do anything to get away 
from this place. 1 feel that everybody I 
meet knows all about that wreck—knows 
what father told me. I wouldn’t be any 
trouble. I wasn’t a nuisance, was I?” 

He laughed. “You never learned how to 
be a nuisance, Judy. I want no better 
shipmate. But if you feel that folks are 


looking at you now, what about their 
tongues if you started off with me on 
another long trip with no definite desti- 
nation? I’m not sure that it'll be a nice 
trip either. Rather unpleasant for you, I 
should think.” 

“I don’t want a nice trip! Don’t you 
think | want to prove to myself that fa- 
ther was out of his mind when he spoke 
of casting away his ship? Folks can’t say 
more than I feel they are thinking’ now. 
And Aunt Kitty would come with me.” 
He did not answer. The proposition stag- 
gered him. 

She thought his hesitation was due to 
other causes, and said quickly: “I can pay 
my share, Gene. I ought to go. You 
know I ought. If you feel compelled to 
find out things for your father, why can’t 
1 do the same for mine?” 

“It’s not quite the same thing, Judy,’ 
he said gravely. “What I find may hurt 
you.” - 

“Nothing can hurt me as much as 
doubt! Not even discovering the truth, 
Gene. Let me go with you.” 

They reached the hotel and he was saved 
the necessity of an immediate reply by 
opening the door and finding Jock still 
snoring. Judy drew back for an instant, 
wrinkling her nose; then pity took charge 
of her and she knelt beside the couch and 
loosened the sleeping man’s collar. 

“He’s nearly choking with that around 
his neck,” she said. 

When Jock awoke, and found Judy sit- 
ting beside him, he stumbled to his feet 
and looked ashamed of himself. Without 
a word he thrust past her into the bath- 
room, and the splashing of water was 
soon heard. 

Gene grinned, and he and Judy waited; 
but Jock did not reappear, and presently 
the closing of a door was heard beyond 
the bathroom. Gene leaped to his feet. 

“He’s off by the other door!” he cried, 
and darted into the hall. He caught Jock 
halfway down the stairs and hauled him 
back, struggling desperately. 

“Don’t be a fool, Jock! Come on back. 
Judy’s in trouble, too. She wants to speak 
to you. I have something to say, too. Be- 
sides, you can’t go out. I’ve taken your 
money—you poor loon!” 

“Gie it back to me! Whut d’ye mean 
by bringing a decent lassie ta see me? I 
tho’t ye a friend, Gene Selwyn.” 

“I am a friend. So’s Judy. Come back 
to my room.” Gene had an inspiration. 
“You won’t want to chuck away your 
money when I tell you what’s in my mind, 
Jock. You'll need it to lend to me.” 

“Are ye in trouble yersel’?” queried 
Jock, suddenly solicitous. 


? 





Nan—Why did your husband fall down 
stairs? 

Dorothy — Oh, just to be contrary, I 
suppose. You know how men are. As he 
started down the stairs with a big armful 
of pictures which I wanted him to clean, I 
said: “Be careful not to fall”—and then 
of course he went and tumbled right down, 
head over heels. Men are so exasperating, 
aren’t they? Sometimes I wish I had 

never married. 
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“Come in and talk it over Gene led 
him back to Judy, and they talked for an 
hour over coffee and food, which Joc! 
sadly needed. Gene loaned him a fres! 
collar and tie, and brushed off his clothe 
so that when the coffee took effect and 
Judy began to comfort him over his los 
sweetheart Jock was almost himself again 
When Gene broached the subject of hi 
trip south, and offered to take Jock to giv: 
him a chance in hard work to forget hi 
troubles, the response was immediate and 
eager. Judy looked on wistfully mean- 
while. 

“Tll come wi’ ye, Gene. ’Twill be a 
better way o’ spendin’ my leave than the 
way I had in mind.” Jock’s eye twinkled 
as he glanced at Judy. 

After the quiet burial of Larking, Gene 
and Jock walked back with Judy to the 
forlorn cottage that had been her home 
She looked piteously at Gene when they 
were inside. 

“I'm afraid to stay here, Gene.” She 
told the maid to go, and when the door 
closed behind her: “I’ve got to go away. 
It’s too much for me.” She looked het 
meaning. Gene avoided her eyes. Jock 
had picked up the evening paper from 
the table and stood in the window glanc- 
ing over the headlines. Presently he ut- 
tered a grunt. 

“Here’s a bit o’ news for ye, Gene. Two 
survivors from yer wreck have been taken 
in to Gallegos. The mate and steward.” 

“Where?” Gene was eager. He glanced 
at the item. Here were the very men who 
would know all about that wreck! He 
thought quickly. 

“Jock, you know plenty of people in 
that port. Can you cable somebody you 
can trust to get hold of those two men 
and look after them well until we get 
down there? Tell them it'll be worth 
their while to wait to see me.” 

“Oh, if it’s Benjamin, he’ll know the 
truth!” Judy cried. “He was father’s 
most faithful friend. Gene, you must 
take me! I can’t stay here. Ill see Aunt 
Kitty at once. You must take me. If you 
won't, I'll go alone.” 

The prospect of immediate activity 
braced Jock. He hurried out on his er- 
rand. Gene saw Judy as far as her Aunt 
Kitty’s house and left her to do some 
business of his own. He had not given 
her his promise, but somehow he felt 
that when he and Jock did start south 
she would be in the same ship at least 
And that is how it was. Instead of two 
taking train to the big port to catch the 
mail steamer to Buenos Aires, there were 
four; and at almost the same time, in an- 
other port, Mr. Rupert was showing to 
Purbrick, with shaking hands and suf- 
fused face, the very same news item that 
had started Gene off. 

“What shall we do now?” groaned Ru- 
pert. 

“Why ask me?” Purbrick retorted. “I'm 
getting out of here, quick. You do as 
you like.” 

“But Benjamin knows!” Rupert said 
fiercely. Purbrick caught his eye, and 
his own face went suddenly white. “We’ve 
got to go on,” Rupert declared. 

The mail steamer to Buenos Aires and 
that to Puerto Gallegos carried them south 
far quicker than they had come north in 
the cargo steamer, and Jock began to re- 
gain his clear eye and brisk step as he 
neared his adopted home. Once the liquor 
was out of him he took a tremendous in- 
terest in the job ahead and long before 
the Gallegos pilot came on board he had 
arranged everything on paper. 

He had worked out figures for Gene, 
and they had decided to charter a smal! 
steamer with divers and tackle the wreck 
without any outside assistance. Whatever 
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might prove to be the truth, there was 
sufficient mystery about the wreck to 
make Gene cautious. Perhaps in his heart 
he believed that Larking’s confession was 
the raving of a dying man whose brain 
had been cracked by the loss and recovery 
of a loved daughter. 

If that should prove true, then all 
hands concerned would be well satisfied 
to have the wreck reached and the silver 
lifted. If Larking had been telling only 
the harsh truth—well, Mr. Selwyn would 
be very glad indeed to have the silver 
raised and thereby avoid a serious finan- 
cial blow 

“Be on our own tomorrow, Judy,’ 
smiled Gene. “I’m glad you came, now. 
Your Aunt Kitty’s the best egg in the 
world—and the sea has given you back 
your sparkle.” 

The sparkle faded remarkably at the 
remark, though Judy smiled. She was 
thinking again of all that she had tried 
to forget during the pleasant voyage. She 
looked silently over the dancing sea for 
a moment. “Gene,” she said then, “it’s a 
miracle that Benjamin should have been 
saved. He knows.” 

“It’s Jolly I want to see,’ smiled Gene. 
“If anybody can tell us how that ship got 
where she did, he can.” 

“Benjamin has been with father all his 
seagoing life, Gene.” 

“I seem to remember getting into a 
mess on Benjamin’s account, but still he 
left me to drown in the lazaret, Judy. And 
I don’t recall that he made any effort to 
prevent you—” 

“We shall see,” she insisted stoutly. 
“Father believed I was in the other boat— 
that’s with Mr. Jolly and Benjamin, you 
know. I don’t see that it’s any sillier to 
think that both of them believed that I 
was in father’s boat—” 

“With Purbrick! Judy, if there’s a nig- 
ger in the woodpile it’s a white man. Not 
to mention names, I’ll bet it begins with 
Purbrick.” 

Shortly the steamer came to port. On 
the wharf was Jock’s friend, and right 
ahead of the steamer’s berth lay a sturdy 
steam trawler, whose skipper and owner 
had fallen upon an evil season. So com- 
plete were Jock’s plans that six hours 
after Gene cleared his goods through the 
customs, the Peregrine steamed away with 
all on board bound avowedly on a cruise 
after deep sea biological subjects. Tucked 
away in the skipper’s room were Mr. Jolly 
and Benjamin the steward, and to them, 
once cut of harbor, came Gene and Judy. 

There had been hardships in the Godi- 
va’s wreck aside from those suffered by 
Judy and Gene. Jolly and Benjamin look- 
ed like animated ghosts, even though ever 
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Latest Fashions Described 


7929—-A cool frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 
4%, yards of 35 inch material. To finish with bias 
binding requires 5 yards 11% inches wide. 

7913—A popular dance set designed for misses 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years of age; also 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. A 16 year design requires 142 yards 
of 35 inch material for brassiere and shorts, 1'5 
yards of ribbon for shoulder straps and 24% yards of 
bias binding: also 1/6 yard of elastic banding for 
brassiere and %g yard of narrow elastic for back 
of shorts. 

7930—A distinctive model designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 442 yards of 35 inch material if skirt is 
cut on the straight of material. If skirt is cut 
bias, 45g yards of 39 inch material are required. Cuffs 
and vestee require 5g yard of 39 inch width. 

7944—A summer frock designed for girls 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. A 12 year design requires 2%, 
yards of 35 inch material together with 34 yard of 
contrasting material 39 inches wide. 

7950—A dainty frock for little girls 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years of age. A 4 year design requires 112 yards 
of 35 inch material together with ‘2 yard of con- 
trasting material for collar and sleeves. The frill 
on collar requires 27, yards of lace edging and the 
sleeves, 24 yard of bias binding 142 inches wide. 

7927—A new blouse designed for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 
2% yards of 35 inch material. Bow at neck re- 
quires 34 yard of narrow ribbon. 


since Jock’s cable message to his friend 
they had been full fed and tenderly cared 
for. The way Benjamin greeted Judy was 
a revelation to Gene, who had sometimes 
doubted the sincerity of the steward. Mr. 
Jolly had little to say, though he said that 
little with much emphasis. 

“That boat of ours was never meant to 
get clear!” he said. “She had been pre- 
pared to leak. The bread and water con- 
tainers were empty. The oars had been 
sawed half through. Ship murderers, and 
men murderers- Beg pardon, Miss Judy, 
I—I—” The mate reddened with embar- 
rassment. Judy hastened to put him at 
ease. 

“No doubt that the 
Gene asked. 

“Not a little bit! Something fishy from 
the time she left Melbourne.” 

“Fishy’s right!” snarled Benjamin. “I 
was supposed to go in Captain Larking’s 
boat, "long o’ Miss Judy. I ’ope to meet 
Purbrick some day!” 

(To be continued) 


ship was cast away?” 


NAME O’HOWLS 


C. A. BUMP is a doctor and I. R. 
ROOT is a dentist at Newberg, Ore. 

Dr. V. E. STORK is an obstetrics 
specialist in Los Angeles. 

Maj. R. BRUSH is an officer in a 
Forestry Army camp in Wallowa 
county, Ore. 

Jack GOODRODE runs a garage be- 
side the best road in South Haven, 
Mich. 

John A. FARM lives in the city of 
Williamsport, Pa. 

C. W. OVERCASH of Houston, Tex., 
once sold safes. 

Miss E. LIPPS used to be saleslady 
for H. W. CHINN at Weimas, Tex. 
Wonder what the customers got? 

Pitman, N. J., has a Doctor SLAUGH- 
TER. 

Add Marriages: ANGELL-WING at 
Madison, Wis., DAY-GATLING at 
Biloxi, Miss., and TIGER-WOLF at 
Los Angeles. 

Plus divorces: Vera FISH from John 
FISH, and W. A. SALMON from L. A 
SALMON at Des Moines, Ia. 

— 
A FIGHT WORTH SEEING 

An old trapper who was pretty tough 
himself was chased by a grizzly one 
day. When he had thrown away 
everything he carried, and found 
nevertheless that the bear was gaining 
visibly, he determined to make a 
stand. He took up a position with 
his back to a stump and brought out 
his knife. The bear halted a rod away 
and sat on its haunches, licking its 
chops at the thought of a good meal. 

The trapper, though usually not a 
very religious man, concluded that it 
would do no harm to do a little pray- 
ing, “O, Lord,” he said, aloud, with 
his eyes on the bear, “if you’re on my 
side let my knife sink into him swift 
and sure, and if you’re on his side 
don’t let him make too long a job of it. 
But O, Lord, if you’re nootral, you jist 
set there on that thar stump, and you'll 
see the worst bear fight you ever 
hearn tell on.” 

ee 
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The TRUTH about 
RUPTURES 


OCTORS agree that there are only two ways to 

bring sure relief to rupture sufferers. By operat- 
ing, or by using a good, expertly fitted truss. Such 
a truss must have these 8 advantages (1) No leg 
straps (2) No elastic bands (3) No vise-like springs 
(4) Steady easy holding power in the right place in 
the right way (5) Increased holding power when the 
wearer is under exertion or strain (6) Truss must be 
water-proof (7) Pad must adjust itself automatically 
to every body position (8) Truss must stay clean 
and sanitary 
Only the Cluthe Automatic Comfort Truss has all 
these advantages. We are willing to prove it by giving 
you 60 days’ trial, with a guaranteed fitting by mail. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE oa 


Send today for our FREE 104 page cloth- 
youl book, ADVICE rO THE RUPTURED 
TRU TH about ruptures; exposes the 
ure relief may be had withot 
rtain that you will posi 

orrect tru to 

1iled in plain se 

No obligation. Writ 


Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, BLOOMFIELD, 
NEW JERSEY. Serving the Ruptured Since 1871. 


NEY FOR Y, 
Ont HOME YQU 
a 


‘YOU can earn 
home making display . No selling or 


canvassing. = co you, furnish com- 
lete out and y you with work. 
Write we ny A ay 
MENHENIET COMPANY Limited 
Lig 3 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 


(TRADE marx 


[PLANTENS.. BLACK 
C&C “CAPSULES 


REMEDY For 


AT DRUGGISTS OR TRIAL BOX BY MAIL 50¢ 
From Planten, 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
& BEWARE OF IMITATIONS & 


SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE 

commercial possibilities. Write immediately 

for information on how to proceed and “ Record 

of Invention” form Delays are dangerous in 

patent matters. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 692 
____ Adams Building. Washington, DB. c 


FIND GOLD 


Locate it with our Scientific Detectors. Never fails. Smal! size $1, 
Std. 1.50, Professional $3.00. Used by Prospectors, Miners, Tourists 
and »y Scouts. Sonora socopeetes located $2000 in gold nuggets 
Send for set and instructions to-day. 10 day retund uarantee. 
GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 15-G, 110 Sutter St., San Francisce 


Save Money on All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance and our service will please you. Pathfinder, 
Washington. D. C 


SIX ey 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Woman's World 9 Country Home 

Poultry Success 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
Household Magazine 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
Good Stories 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
Gentlewoman Mag. 14 Needlecraft 

Home Circle 15 Home Friend 

Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. 

The Magazines in this Club Must go to One Address 


— —ORDER BLANK—- ~—- =—- =—- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. : 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 


resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


(T7314 7516177819) 1121137 14 15} 
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New Money-making 
plan for agents. sales- 
h men, district managers. 
No experience. 
Profits start immediately. 
Amazing little 7 Ib. portable 
AC & DC radio for home, office, auto, farm, 
etc. Wonderful tone. Gets police calls. $30 
value. Licensed by RCA and associated com- 
panies. Write at once. We will show you 
how to make big money giving away these 
wonder radios. 
BECO MFG. 
844 W. Adams St., Dept. 3, Chicago, Ml. 


No JoKE To BE DEAF 


—Ev Deaf PersonKnowsThat 
George F. wa b-4 


GER RADIOS AWAY 






BEST RADIO. 





GEORGE P. WAY, INC. 
724 Hofmann Building, In Michigan 


This Week's Bargain 


ONLY 









Special Club 513 
Delineator . ‘ , 
Pictorial Review . o 0% 

Household Magazine... 

Country Home ,......... 

Good Stories . 

The Pathfinder . You save meat ce 00 
Each magazine 1 ‘year— ‘112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


WHERE OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Where has edible flesh thousands of years 
old been found 
Why is the Ireland’s national 
emblem? 
What is a cat-o’-nine-tails? 
Why is the Kentucky-Tennessee boundary 
crooked? 
= sorgeee Roosevelt originate 
or 
mow did Libby prison get its name? 
How is the compass boxed? 
Why sre members of the Society of Friends 
called Quakers? 
What is 2 Gretna Green marriage? 
How did the Indians make arrowheads? 
Can you answer these popu- 
Nl My iar questions without hesi- 
saan talion—ean you dispose of 
Ht een i 


Be 


NT Beecies Se tincae 


data—the net result of years of reveareh, condensed 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any — 
send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year. 


— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 


“‘weasel 


confidence and promptness? 
Or, like most folks, have 
you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
ef that you can 
as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and _ pro- 
gressive people that George 
. Stimpson, the world’s 
most inquisitive man, wrote 
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Name 
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Post Office 


People Will Fish, Won't 


They? It’s a Mania! 


How natural it is to want to fish! 
The mania for fishing is liable to 
break out in the human family any 
time and anywhere, like the measles. 
And the worst of this disease is that 
no matter how many attacks a person 
may have, he never becomes immune. 
In fact he is liable to: grow worse as 
the years go on, until the case becomes 


chronic and hopelessly incurable. 


Fishing has little or nothing to do 


with catching fish. When you catch 


| plenty of fish, fishing becomes just 





plain work, like any other work— 
only you have to work harder for fish 
as a rule than for almost anything 
else. Men who have to make a liv- 
ing at catching fish can see no fun in 
it whatever. It is purely the amateur 
side of the operation that is inter- 
esting. 

The Potomac river is a splendid riv- 
er to fish in—although very few fish 
are caught in it. No matter how bad 
the weather may be or how muddy the 
water, you will see fishermen perched 
along the historic banks of the Poto- 
mac industriously trying to catch a 
fish. (The banks of the Potomac are 
never closed, in fact.) Few if any fish 
are caught—but what of that? Many 
fishermen don’t care for fish to eat, 
and they fish just for the sport of it. 
If they do like fish, they know where 
to buy it. 

Some women are specially suscep- 
tible to the bite of the fishing bug. If 
you are a married man, don’t ever 
start your wife on a fishing career or 
the sink will thereafter never be free 
from dirty dishes. 

The shad is one of the finest fish 
in the world (after you get the bones 
out). Shad come up the Potomac every 
year but you can fish in vain for them 
as they will not bite a hook. Herring 
also will not bite on bait. But both 
shad and herring can be snagged with 
a hook or lured into a snare or occa- 
sionally dipped out with a dip-net. 

If you should have the luck to hook 
a shad and you will split it and nail 
it on a piece of board (preferably 
hardwood) and broil it in front of an 
outdoor fire, you will have what is the 
finest treat in the world in the way 
of fish—except a speckled trout from 
a brook in the mountains of the East. 
The fisherman’s mouth is perpetually 
watering because he is always in 
hopes of catching a fine fish. His am- 
bition is very seldom fulfilled—and 
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USE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBINGA 
PATHFINDER IS THE PATHFINDER. Washington. D. C. 


the Original National = = 


News Weekly: 


—Established 39 years— 
More than 


= NAME 


1,100,000 Copies 25t-orR.F.D. 


Sold Each Week = Town 


Please send The Pathfinder to the address given below— 
= for which I inclose: 


— $1 for | year 
— $2 for 3 years 


(52 weekly issues) 


(156 weekly issues( 








State 


* The Pathfinder 





"All quiet along the Potomac”—except for 
the crowds of fishermen trying to snag 
herring. 


that is exactly what makes the quest 
so enticing. 

The early colonists along the Po- 
tomac wrote back to England com- 
plaining bitterly because all they had 
to eat was venison, ducks, quail, wild 
turkeys, all kinds of fish, crabs, oys 
ters and such things, when what the, 
craved was salt pork and bull beef. 

———SQ oe 


SHE’S THE BIGGEST COW 


What her owner claims is the larg- 
est cow in the world has been put in 
the stables of the Domestic Anima! 
Show at the Chicago World’s Fair 
Her Majesty, for that’s her name, en 
tered the stables with an appropriate 
ceremony, and at the time her owner, 
E. K. Maulsby of Des Moines, stated 
he would back his claim as to He: 
Majesty’s size with 500 silver dollars 
to anyone who can bring in a bigge: 
one. Of course, an elephant or buffalo 
cow wouldn’t count, just the regular 
variety. The forbears of this enor 
mous bovine are not known beyond 
the fact that she was born on a 
Texas ranch of a Jersey mother and 
a Brahma father. 

In the horse family there is an ex- 
hibit that offers contrast and that is 
the stabling of the largest Percheron 
gelding in the world next to the 
world’s smallest pony. 

Other celebrities of the cattle world 
who are stopping off in Chicago for 
a time are: Contented Lady Rue Radi 
son, champion Guernsey, who pro- 
duces seven gallons of milk a day, 
Scotch Highlander from the only herd 
of that breed in the United States, and 
one of the only 10 surviving Longhorn 


Texas steers. 
oo —__—— 


A DIPLOMATIC AGENT 


The agent for the Useless Brush Co 
Incorpulated, was a very smart fellow 
and he was well up on feminine ways 
He rang the doorbell and a servant! 
girl opened the door. 

“Good morning,” smiled the man of 
brushes, “I am trying to find a mar 
ried lady whose name [I cannot jus! 
recall, but I think this is her home 
She is a woman who is easily describ 
ed. Perhaps you know her. She is 4 
handsome woman, with a _ perfect 
schoolgirl complexion, beautiful hai: 
and teeth, lovely eyes and an idea! 
figure. I thought—” 

“Mary,” called a voice from the top 
of the stairs; “tell the gentleman to 
come in and wait, I’ll be right down.” 
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Pegging a Boundary 


Staking down a roving international 
poundary line is a job which will soon 
be given to engineers. Ever since 1835 
the Rio Grande river has formed the 
boundary line between Texas and 
Mexico, and since 1850 it has been the 
boundary, for a short distance above 
El] Paso, between the states of Texas 
and New Mexico. 

Rivers are natural boundaries, and 
the treaty which designated the cen- 
ter of the Rio Grande as the inter- 
national line was logical. The trouble 
has arisen from the fact that the river 
was not a signer of the treaty and feels 
under no obligation to stay where it 
was when the original survey was 
nade. As with all rivers flowing 
through light alluvial soil in a wide, 
level flood plain, floods come sudden- 
ly because of the quick run-off from 
the bare mountains and hills, says the 
National Geographic Society, and 
swirling waters cut new channels 
hrough the easily yielding soil with 
most every major rise. 

A river with such a habit plays 
havoc with property titles. A man 
may own a 200-acre farm today, and 
next week may have but 19 acres, the 
rest having been washed away or left 
stranded on the other side of the river 
as the water cuts a new channel. On 
the other hand, the fellow across the 
river wakes up and finds a couple 
hundred brand new acres tacked onto 
his farm. 

That is bad enough if it happens all 
in one state, but things become com- 
plicated if a man gets Texas license 
plates for his car and then finds him- 
self living in New Mexico. It is still 
worse if he is a good American citi- 
zen, and suddenly finds himself living 
in Mexico. 

A decision of the Supreme Court 
has ignored the meanderings of the 
Rio Grande, and has placed the line 
between New Mexico and Texas on 
the basis of the stream-bed as deter- 
mined by the original survey in 1850. 
The Supreme Court can’t pacify Mexi- 
co though—only a treaty can do that. 
A treaty has recently been signed be- 
tween the two countries in which the 
matter is to be settled by pinning the 
river down where it can be found in 
ahurry. The Rio Grande is now to be 
smoothed out into a series of long, 
easy curves, and these are to be made 
permanent by engineers constructing 
levees, riprapped banks, and protect- 
ed curves. Such works are now prac- 
tical, where they were not a few years 
ago, for the flood waters have been 
impounded by the Elephant Butte dam 
in New Mexico. 
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CELLO FOR SMALL MUSICIANS 

Miss Viola Seaver of Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, a music teacher there, has been 
getting many letters of thanks from 
child cello players. It seems she in- 
vented a small model cello, and the 
kids are pretty thankful not to have to 
climb up on a ladder to do their prac- 
licing any more. Miss Seaver calls 
the instrument, “Goofus Fiddle,” in 
case you want to buy one. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


i want men who will 
be satisfied with 
$9.50 a day to start, 
for placing 25 
Trial Packages with 
neighbors. 


Established Routes Pay $27.50 Up 


to $42.50 a Week 


scarce my Advertising Plan is 
poorly paid You hand out 


With good 
unemployed 


jobs 
and 


and women who help me make up to $1.25 an 
time work, or $9.50 a day for placing 25 packages 
full time or spare time and start taking in money 


Vacancies Being Filled Rapidly we 


Better send me your name today. 
like this to go begging long. 
who have been out of work, or working for poor 
what some have already 
profits of $75 in six days’’; 
daily earnings have been as high as $12.40" 
New Jersey, ‘‘Made $12 first three hours, 

Albert V. Moyer, Pennsylvania: ‘‘I make from $10 
profit a day’’; J. Grunell, Wisconsin; ‘‘Made $43.60 
first day.’’ G. V. Budaus, Texas, tripled his former 
income of $20 a week and says, “I now make from 
$55 to $65 a week’’; Mrs. L. P. McNeal, Pennsylvania, 
clears $19.92 in ten hours spare time. These ex- 
ceptional earnings are proof of amazing possibilities 
of my offer. 


Don’t Send Money—Just Your Name 


Don't confuse this with anything you have ever read 
before—I don't want your money—I need help. Send 
me your name so I can lay the facts before you, then 
you can decide if the pay is satisfactory. You don’t 
need experience or capital with me. I furnish every- 
thing including FORD SEDAN to producers. Don’t exe 
pect me to wait indefinitely to hear from you. If you 
reply promptly it will be a strong thing in your favor 
with me. SEND TODAY—EVERYTHING IS FREE. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is be great bridg e which petoge producer and con- 
seller and buyer, => ofoyer and worker together. With 
illion people reading The Pathfinder, thie paper offers e rare 

chance to profit by this eaedern force. Have you uu eqns to sell, 
buy or exchange? Do you want agents? help? Want « 
partner? Want a position ? Want to joan or A. money? Want) 
to work up a nice business at home, through the maile ? All you | 
need do is tell your 5 story, in >= Ty words possible and broad- 
cast it through ost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
tisement sonested ¢ for less oc 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- | 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
etc. No display type. First five words or less, capital letters: Pat | 
ance, lower case. Address: Taz PaTHFINDER, Washington, D.C. | 


done: M. Mitchell, 


AGENTS 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 

earned. No experience necessary You can start 
at once. Showing latest thing out. Self protection 
and home protection at cost. Ages 1 to 80. Not in- 
surance but provides benefits up to $1000.00 natural 
or accidental death. $20.00 per week if sick or in- 
jured. Address National Aid Society, Dept D, 


Springfield. Illinois. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 


Mountain's, Pisgah. Alabama. 
FEMALE HELP 


MARRIED WOMEN WANTED. Earn Good money. 

Full or spare time. Easy pleasant work distributing 
an article needed and wanted by every woman. No 
experience required. Free booklet. Secretary, 5842-P 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 


EARN UP TO $50 WEEKLY at home addressing 
cards for insurance company; no experience needed; 
no selling, nothing to buy. American Peoples League, 
2700 _ Highland. Berwyn, Til. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


20 REPRINTS 25C. Films developed, two prints eack 


negative 25c. Skrudian 4118 Overhill. Chicago 
HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
NURSES—ATTENDANTS, others desiring institutional 
positions anywhere. Scharf Bureau, 145—G8-17 W 
45th. New York. 





$20.00 daily can be 











INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS—Patented, Unpatented. 
royalty. Arellano-Power Company, 
Was , Chicago, 
WE COMMERCIALIZE INVENTIONS. Patented or 
unpatented. Write, Interstate Engineers, 74 South 
Walnut. Howard. Pa 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE MAIL FOR PUBLISHERS. No experi- 
ence necessary. Particulars free Zak Mailing 
Agency, Box 1046. Chicago 
ik ee q Gierhevte as 
CHOICE TOBACCO—Chewing or Smoking, 2 years 
old, 10 pounds $1.00. Flavoring and Receipt fur- 
nished. Pay on delivery. United Farmers, Paris, Tenn. 





Bought out- 
82 West 


$2.00 


a blessing to 
Value Trial 
Packages for only $1.00. Cash starts coming in FIRST DAY 
hour for 
You can wotk 
the first day 


You can't expect an opportunity 
There are a lot of people like 
wages, 
going to snap up good vacant localities for their own routes. 
California: 
W. A. Canover, New Jersey, I 

Raymond J. Mura, 
$30 in fifteen hours’’; 
to $20 clear 


| b Lens vs 


furnished producers 
7 


Have Permanent Route with 
Big Weekly Income 


Our Food Routes pay 
supply Kitchen 
waiting customers—thing people 
eat to live. No experience necessary} 
yourself My Personal Instructions and Trial 
who are Package Distribution Plan start your 
Here’s pay AT Cc You simply take 
care of those customers in your lo- 
cality—you handle all the money 
make deliveries and keep big part 
of the cash yourself. Nothing dif- 
ficult or complicated about that 


the 


Men 


spare 


well, because 
Necessities to 


Says, 
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ALBERT MILLS, Employment Mer., 
1049 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Send me the Free Facts and tell me how I 
start at once earning $42.50 a Week 


Name 


Address 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 
SSCS SEES Eee eee eee eee 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR INVENT ION. Send for Free Book, 

“‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’ blank. Consult us about how to protect your 
idea. Deferred Payments. Victor J. Evans & Co., 


615GG Victor Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENT LAWYER—Recently Principal ~ Examiner, 
United States Patent Office. Charles Franklin 


Haden, 1004 N Street Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS. Low cost. Easy terms. Book and advice 


free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 345. Washington, D.C 


PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club 

est social extension bureau 
respondents everywhere 
Photos, descriptions free 
lake, Ill 


LONESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart through 
America’s foremost select social correspondence so- 
ciety. Confidential introductions by letter: members 
everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Fla. 


LONELY? ? I’ve the very 
Attractive 


yourself. 

wealthy). Descriptions free 

San Francisco, California 

FOR HAPPINESS, FRIENDSHIP, ROMANCE and 
Love, join California Social Correspondence Club 

Box 373, Alhambra, Calif. Trial three months 

membership 25c 


GET ACQUAINTED 
Members everywhere (Many wealthy). If 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


WHY BE LONELY? You 
Particulars Free. The 


Kansas City, Mo 


PRETTY GIRL with money, romantic, 
shi Please write to-day. S-Club 39, 


RAZOR BLADES 


SHAVE AND SAVE. 5 Blue Steel Blades, Gillette 

Type, only 10 cents. Postage paid. The cleanest, 
smoothest cutting blade you ever used. Money back 
with postage if not satisfied. Mail today. Steel 


City Blade. Gary, Ind 
WRITERS SERVICE 


FORTUNES "BEING MADE from songs through talk- 
ing pictures, radio, phonograph, music publisher: 
‘“‘Hit’’ writers revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to music. We submit to studios and 
other markets. Free reading. Send for booklet. Ur r 

sal Song Service, 661 Meyer Bldg., Hollywood 





the world's great- 
Meet nice people; cor- 
seeking ‘‘congenial mates.”’ 
Standard, Box 607, Grays- 





you, lor 1esome like 
everywhere (many 
Budd, Box 753-K, 


pal for 
members 
Mrs 





Reliable 
lonely, 


CLUB—Established, 


friends. 


Main, 


can make 
Exchange, 


new 
B-3827 


craves friend- 


Oxford, Fila. 


Delays in the Starting and Renewing 


of subscriptions to all publications after order is for- 
warded can be avoided by sending your subscription 
orders for all publications direct to the Pathfinder 
This rapid service is guaranteed and is possible be- 
cause Pathfinder is issued every week and subscrip- 
tion orders are entered and forwarded on the day the 
order is received. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 














LUCIDS 


“That was the spirit of your uncle 
which turned the table over and made 
it do such queer stunts.” 

“I believe you. He always had very 
bad table manners.” 





Mae—I could never see why they 
always call a boat “she.” 

Tony—Evidently you never tried to 
steer one. 


Judge—So you admit that you helped 
to duck that collector who came 
around to get the installment on that 
loan? 

Farmer—Yes, I helped. 

Judge—Just what part did you take? 

Farmer—I took his left leg. 


Servant, to absent-minded profess- 
or—The garbage man is here, Pro- 
fessor. 

Professor—Tell him we don’t want 
any today. 





Young Son—Papa, what do you call a 
man who runs an automobile? 

Papa—It depends on how near he comes 
to hitting me. 


ist Pupil—I spent eight solid hours 
on my algebra last night. 

2nd Pupil—You did? How so? 

ist Pupil—I put it under my mat- 
tress and slept on it. 


She—How wonderful it is to sit here 
at sunset and watch the sun rest on 
the horizon! 

He—Yes, I could sit and watch it all 
night. 


Louise—The screen shows bathing 
girls on the beaches, in swings, on 
porches, in restaurants and on the 
streets, 

Josephine—Yes, they show them ev- 
erywhere except in bathing. 


Doctor’s Wife—So you told that pa- 
tient to diet? 

Doctor—Yes, I ordered him to eat 
only the very plainest food, and very 
little of it. 

Wife—Do you think that will help 
him to get well? 

Doctor—It will help him to save 
money so he can pay my bill. 


A teacher in a big elementary school 
had given lessons to an infants’ class 


on the Ten Commandments. In order 
to test their memories she asked “Can 
any little child give me a command- 
ment with only four words in it?” 

A little hand went up quickly. 

“Well?” said the teacher, expec- 
tantly. 

“Keep off the grass,” was the reply. 


Lawyer—And are you ready to 
swear to the remarkable state of facts 
which you have outlined to me? 

Client—Certainly, [ll swear to it— 
but I wouldn’t advise you to bet any 
money on it. 


Boy—Mother, I wish you wouldn’t 
call me your “little lamb” when peo- 
ple are around. 

Mother—Why not? 

Boy—It makes me feel sheepish, 





Hojack—What do you do with your 
dull old razor blades? 
Skookum—Shave with them. 


Peddler—I am selling brushes to 
make a living. Can you help me out? 

Man of House—Yes, I certainly will 
if you don’t get out of your own 
accord. 





Patient—Doctor, I’ve just received 
your bill for that operation. Could 
you take anything off for cash? 

Doctor—Yes, anything—what would 
you like to have taken off, an arm or 
a leg, or what? 


The Amorous One—Bobby, do you 
ever peep through the keyhole when 
I am sitting in there with your sister? 

Bobby—Sometimes—when Mother 
ain’t there. 


He—You are the sunshine of my 
life, darling. 

She—Oh, Cuthbert! 

He—You reign alone in my heart. 

She—Oh, Cuthbert! 

He—With you at my side I could 
weather any storm— 

She—Excuse me, Cuthbert, but is 
this a proposal or a weather report? 





The teacher who had been telling 
the small pupils the story of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, end- 
ed by saying: “And all this happened 
more than four hundred years ago.” 

A little boy whose eyes popped wide 





Myrtle—He wore my photograph over 
his heart and it stopped a bullet when he 
went to Chicago. 

Evelyn—I’m_ not 
would stop anything. 


surprised, dear. It 


Wife—I can’t understand my husband, 
doctor. I’m afraid there is something ter. 
ribly wrong with him. 

Doctor—What are the symptoms? 

Wife—Well, I often talk to him for 
half an hour at a time, and when I get 
through he hasn’t the least idea what | 
have been saying. 

Doctor—Don’t worry any more about 


your husband. I wish I had his gift. 


open thereupon exclaimed, in true ad 
miration: “Whew! What a memory, 
you have!” 


Hubby—We have been married fo: 
10 years now and we have never ye! 
had an argument. 

Friend—tThat’s right. 
her own way. 


Let her have 
Never argue. 


1st Applicant—I suppose you knock 
ed ’em cold when you took that Civi! 
Service examination? 
2nd Ditto—Yes, they gave me zero. 
~~ 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


Personal notice in the Nevada State 
Journal, published at Reno; My hus- 
band, J. L. Witzkorn, advertises that 
he will not be responsible for my 
bills. Anybody who knows him should 
get a laugh out of that. (signed) Mrs 
J. L. Witzkorn. 
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LET’S GO BACK TO OLD CHICAGO 


(With apologies to the author of “Meet 
Me Down in Old St. Louie, Meet Me at 
the Fair.’’) 


Let’s go back to old Chicago, 
Back to see the fair. 

Folks from Maine to Santiago 
Have promised to be there— 

Cousin Billy from Boston, 
Aunt Ardilla from Austin; 

Let’s go back to old Chicago, 
And meet them at the fair. 


Down the Pike in old St. Louis, 
In Frisco, on the Zone, 
Those old drags are nothing to us, 
Their thrills we’ve all outgrown. 
But in the Windy City, 
On the Midway—Oh, what a pity 
Anyone should miss Chicago, 
Miss the big World’s Fair! 


Fort Dearborn is filled with traffic, 
We wonder what’s the rush; 
Lindy Loop is light and graphic, 
If you can stand the crush. 
But what’s become of the Ferris—? 
Boy, should we meet an heiress, 
Meet one back in old Chicago, 
Meet one at the fair! 


There’ll be a Sheik from ancient Cair 
A Rajah from Behar; 
Old King Tut, the gypsy Pharaoh, 
Will conduct a street bazaar. 
Movies screened on the night sky, 
Jazzy rides in the bright sky, 
There'll be move and jazz a-plenty 
At Chicago’s fair. 
—Myrtle McNamar. 
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